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PAUL PEVENSEY ;* 
oR, 
THE MAN FROM BELOW. 


CuHapTer XIX. 
AN UNEXPECTED VISITOR. 


ALL persons of imagination love at times 
to sit when night sets in, on the hearth, and 
watch the fire-light contending with dark- 
ness. Sometimes one appears to be victorious, 
and sometimes the other. Now, as a piece 
of partially-baked coal falls, like the side 
crust of a crater, into the red central cavity, 
a bright blaze shoots up and sends a glow 
through the chamber, which plays on the 
smooth edges of the furniture, brings out the 
forms of clocks, chairs, and tables from the 
gloom, and paints a mimic fire on the win- 
dow-panes. Then, by degrees, the room 
becomes obscure again, and darkness, like a 
felon, approaches the back of your chair, 
leans on the, mantel-piece, curtains the win- 
dow, and seems to be rendering himself 
master of the place; when down goes another 
lump of coal, and in an instant everything is 
again kindled into life. 

Kate, when she once more found herself 
alone, returned, as we have said, to the fire- 
place, pushed back the. table.a little with the 
tea-things still on it, and bringing round her 
chair in front of the fire, sat down with her 
feet thrown one over the other, reating on 
the fender. She was accustomed to solitude; 
but as the buds which a warm day in early 
spring tempts to unfold themselves prema- 
turely are often nipped by the cold of the 
ensuing night, so her feelings, which Miss 
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Williams’s sympathy had drawn forth, now 
seemed to fall back, chilled and withered, 
about the heart. She threw herself back in 
the old arm-chair, which had been her father’s, 
and sent her thoughts wandering, Heaven 
knows how far. The fire-light, which fell 
upon her face, imparted to it a ruddy hue, 
the left arm lay carelessly over her lap, while 
the other, resting on the arm of the chair, 
supported her head. 

Her face being turned towards the window, 
of which she had not closed the curtains,could 
be distinctly seen from without, and had she 
looked in that direction, she might possibly 
have discerned a face pressed closely again:t 
the glass, and looking intently at her. But 
Kate’s mind had just then arrested the func- 
tions of the senses. Her thoughts were be- 
yond the tropics, in the burning East, whither 
she had some dim recollection her lover said 
he was going. When the heart is unso- 
phisticated, our ideas and emotions paint 
themselves on the countenance in colours not 
to be mistaken. It is only by art and prac- 
tice that we obscure the meaning of this 
language which Nature originally bestowed 
on us to facilitate inter-communion, as it 
were, by telegraphing briefly what the tongue 
might afterwards reveal in full. Kate Pe- 
vensey’s countenance was an open book. 
She had nothing to hide. All her history 
was known, together with her circumstances 
and expectations. ‘Why, then, had she a spy 
upon her actions? Who could be interested 
in prying into her humble cottage ? in watch- 
ing what she did? in trying to penetrate into 
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her feelings and sentiments at that moment? 
Was it Mr. Wicks? We have observed, in 
the former part of this narrative, that the 
cottage in which Kate lived stood at the ex- 
tremity of the village, for which reason 
scarcely any one had occasion to pass it 
on a Saturday night, since neither shop 
nor alehouse lay beyond. It was conse- 
quently very lonely, which Kate considered 
a recommendation, as she sought no neigh- 
bourhood, but loved to live apart without 
companion or friend, save the kind young 
lady whom we have seen in her company. 
But should the little property she had amas- 
sed—and little enough it was, Heaven 
knows—tempt the cupidity of some wandering 
or desperate ruffian, the loneliness she courted 
might prove her ruin, as she might easily 
have been robbed or murdered without ex- 
citing any alarm in the village. It was now 
quite dark, and the autumnal wind was busy 
among the trees, tossing about their boughs 
and withering and stripping off their leaves 
with its frozen breath. Kate loved this sound, 
All nature is fraught with associations for 
some minds, and the wind whistling through 
the trees was linked with a thousand pleasant 
ideas forher. The music, however, at length 
became so loud, that it dissipated her reverie, 
and rising from her chair, she was about to 
light her candle, when she heard a quick 
tap at the door. Ina person situated as she 
was, courage is as natural as breathing, but 
yet the lateness of the hour, for except the 
drunkards and brawlers, few went abroad 
after dark, and her friendless and unpro- 
tected situation inspired her, on this occa- 
sion, with some uneasiness. Nevertheless, 
she might as well face the danger, if there 
should be any, at once, since delay would 
not mend the matter. She therefore unlock- 
ed and unbarred the door, and on her throw- 
ing it opea, a man stepped into the room. 
The fire afforded but little light, yet quite 
enough to reveal to Kate whom she had 
admitted. In a moment she was in the 
stranger's arms. Their hearts were too full 
for words. ‘Tumultuous feelings, repressed 
for years, mingled with emotions new and 
strange, shook their frames. The delight 
and joy which with some are scattered over 
the surface of a whole life, seemed to be con- 
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densed into one single drop, and to be 
infused into their souls at that instant. At 
length, in low and broken accents, the 
stranger murmured,— 

“Here, then, I have you at last, Kate.” 

She could not reply; her heart was too 
full, and the flood of joy overflowed at her 
eyes. She pressed him to her breast, and 
remained silent. 

“For years, which have seemed ages,” he 
continued, ‘I have looked forward to this 
moment. I had behaved ill, very ill to you, 
Kate. I had deserted you, and even hoped 
to be able to forget you. But I found it im- 
possible; your image was with me every- 
where—by sea and land—by night and day 
—in my happy and unhappy hours; not 
chiding or reproaching me, but lighted up 
with looks of unutterable love. And here 
at length I am, truer, I fear, than you ex- 
pected.” 

* No,” replied she, in a low murmur, “1 
never doubted your truth.” 

“You should have done so,” said he; 
“TI did not deserve the confidence you re- 
posed in me. But conscience has avenged 


your wrongs, and sent me back to make you 


reparation for them.” 

‘“*O! do not say conscience!” 
Kate; “say love.” 

“Well, you may call it what you will; 
but it was at any rate the most pure and ab- 
sorbing feeling tne soul of man ever experi- 
enced. It reached half across the globe; 
and believe me, Kate, a thousand and a 
thousand times, in the evenings of the fiery 
tropics, I have watched the sun sinking in 
the west, and imagined it acquired a brighter 
and a holier glow from passing over the 
part of the earth in which you lived.” 

Much more to the same purpose was said; 
at length Kate disentangled herself from 
his embraces, invited him to sit down while 
she poked the fire, and lighted the candle, 
and sought relief from the turbulence of her 
feelings in moving about and doing something. 
She tried to be calm and considerate, and to 
temper her tumultuous joy by thinking of 
common-place things. The tea-things were 
on the table, and the tea-kettle on the hob. 
She thought it was a good idea to ask him if 
he would have some tea; not that she exactly 
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knew what she said, but that she felt the 
necessity of tempering her extacy by the ad- 
mixture of homely associations. 

“ This time,”’ said she, “I wont forget to 
ask your name. What is it? 

“Laurence,” answered he. 
Stanley, Kate.” 

“ Well, Laurence, did not you think me a 
fool not to ask it before ?” 

“In truth,” said he, “I did think it 
foolish; but, as it was the folly of love, it 
only made me the fonder of you. But ah, 
what is that?” and he trembled very much 
and turned pale, as he continued the ques- 
tion, “achild’s hat?—you don’t mean ?”—and 
he paused and glanced his eye round the 
room inquiringly. 

This was too much ; Kate’s ideas had been 
for some time gradually reverting towards 
Paul, whose little hat brushed, and, as it 
were, kept ready for use, hung on a peg be- 
side the clock. She would not have lost it 
for the world. Close to, or on another peg, 
hung his Sunday jacket and trowsers ; stained 
all over with her tears. She had striven to 
divert her ideas from the painful channels 
in which they were running, and, by fixing 
them ‘on the present, to prevent that inter- 
mingling of grief and joy which we so often 
experience during our lives. The sight of 
her lover necessarily awakened thoughts of 
her lost child, which tinged with bitterness 
the happiness of the moment. Had Paul 
been there her contentment would have been 
immeasurable. She would have looked from 
the father to the child, and from the child to 
the father, without being able to fix her gaze 
on either. Paul’s stool stood beside her in 
the corner, and often and often when alone 
had she placed it by the table and built up 
his little figure upon it, and set his beautiful 
laughing face opposite her own, till the tears 
blinded her; and now, as I said, Laurence’s 
question was too much for her. Sitting 
down and folding her arms upon the table, 
she bent forward her face and remained silent. 
Laurence guessed a part of the truth, though 
not the whole. 

“ Ah,” cried he, “ you have ceen a mother, 
and your child is dead.” 

“Dead,” exclaimed Kate, raising up her 
face, “Oh no; God forbid !” 


“ Laurence 


“ Then where is he ?” inquired Laurence, 
rising. 

“Sit down, and I will tell you all that 
has happened.” 

She then recapitulated, with much sebbing 
and anguish of heart, the events of her sad 
career since they parted; Laurence inter- 
rupting her every now and then with self- 
accusations and bursts of grief. At length, 
when she had concluded, he struck his fore- 
head and exclaimed— 

“My God! I never thought of this; I pic- 
tured you to myself asa laughing, happy girl, 
and fancied I should find you as gay and 
cheerful as when I left. And my child, what 
can have become of him? You feel per- 
fectly sure that no harm could have happened 
to him in the pit ?” 

“Qh, no! he certainly escaped,” answered 
Kate; “but where and with whom he can 
be I can’t possibly imagine. He would, per- 
haps, have written to me, but I never taught 
him to write, thinking always it would be 
time enough (fool that I was) when you came 
back, and could put him toa proper school.’ 

“Well,” murmured Laurence, observing 
how agitated she had become, “ we'll find 
him—no fear of that. I know how to ma- 
nage these matters; and as soon as we are 
married we will set about it; for of course 
you know, Kate, that is what I’m come for: 
I have brought a licence with me, and we 
must be married to-morrow.” 

Kate’s thoughts now took a new turn. 
She raised her large dark eyes, and looking 
him full in the face exclaimed, with deep 
fervency— 

“God bless you !” 

Her hand was already in his. He pressed 
it to his heart, and said— 

*T feel now, Kate, that I’m a man of truth 
and honour, and I most sincerely thank God 
that he has put it inmy power to act faithfully 
towards you. Our acquaintance, I confess 
it with shame, was begun heartlessly and in 
jest; but it ends in deep earnest, and a large 
mixture of anguish has been suffered to dash 
our joy, for my punishment.” 

“No, no, for mine!” exclaimed Kate. “I 
should have been more prudent. I should 
have reflected and respected myself more 
than I did.” 
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“You were ‘not, of course, blameless,” 
answered Laurence; “but the principal 
fault was mine. I had enjoyed the advan- 
tages of moral and religious education. I 
had been taught accurately to distinguish 
right from wrong by a mother, who, thank 
God, is still living, and with whose full con- 
sent and approbation I am now here. But 
what is past cannot be reca'led. You are 
mine now—ainine for ever; and the moment 
the church enables me to call you so in the 
face of the world, we will set about the dis- 
covery of our child; and we shall find him— 
never doubt it.” 

He then explained to her his situation, 
observing that he was a gentleman in the 
civil service of the East India Company, 
with good fortune and expectations, which 
Kate heard with as much indifference as if 
he had informed her that he had had a new 
hat or coat. 

“ When I reached the village, Kate,” said 
le, “ I asked but one question at the public- 
house where my carriage was put up, that 
is, whether you were still living here, for on 
every other point I was fully-satisfied. They 
told me you inhabited the same cottage, 
upon which, without listening to anything 
further, I came here. To-morrow your 
neighbours shall see you give me your hand, 
and it shall be my endeavour, during the 
rest of my life, to make up to you for the 
sorrow you have suffered on my account.” 

A thousand mutual explanations were then 
entered into. He repeated his history,-and 
she told him her’s, not once, but half a dozen 
times—now relating one thing, and then 
another. Sometimes leaping back half a 
dozen years-~then coming down to the last 
week; then flying back again, and so on, 
till neither of them understood an atom of 
the order of events. At last, sometime 
after midnight, Laurence said—- 

“You promised, Kate, to give me some 
tea.” 

“ And so I did,” said she, “ but I quite 
forgot it. How very stupid! But it shall 
be ready in a minute. There’s some water 
still in the kettle, 1 believe, and if not, I will 
put some on, and it will soon boil.” 

Whilst she was bestirring herself to get 
ready the tea, he took upa volume which 


he saw on the corner of the table, being very 
anxious to know what she could have been 
reading, and was extremely surprised, on 
opening it, to find it was ‘Shakspere. Not 
wishing her to perceive his astonishment, he 
merely said— 

“So you are acquainted with this old fa. 
vourite of mine, whose inventions have paved 
the whole habitable globe with glorious as- 
sociations, and added, as it were, a new ele- 
ment to human happiness. His men and 
women are not so much creatures of the 
every-day world as a new race, built up out 
of the ordinary materials of humanity, but 
upon a grander scale, and invested with more 
delicacy of sentiment.” 

“To you I dare say it is so,” answered she, 
“because you understand his whole meaning; 
but for myself, I perceive nothing in Shak- 
spere which I do not find in my own heart— 
but come, taste my tea, it will not—” and 
she paused. 

“You were going to observe,” said he, 
“that it is not the first time we have eaten 
together; and if we live, 1 can answer for it, 
it shall not be the last. Thank you, dear 
Kate, it is very delicious ; I never tasted such 
tea in my life. Here, let me hand you some 
bread and butter. Well! I feel so intensely 
happy. Do not you, Kate?” 

“TI feel very happy,” answered she. 

In this way they went on talking—revert- 
ing to the past, and building up plans for the 
future—till the morning dawned upon them. 

Laurence shortly afterwards quitted the 
cottage, to give instructions to his servants 
and make preparations for the day. 


-CuarTer XX. 
PERPLEXITIES AND CONJECTURES. 


Our readers will not perhaps object to step, 
this fine Sunday morning, into the parsonage 
of Ulraven, where the parson was just now 
at breakfast with his family. He was an ex- 
tremely odd sort of a man, that same parson ; 
who seemed to love especially three sorts of 
things—children, books, and cats. Mrs. 
Williams, as part of himself, went, of course, 
for nothing. That he loved her, was mos‘ 
certain; but that he never thought of it, was 
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equally certain. He was as unconscious of 
it as of the air he breathed ; though the one 
was as necessary to his life as the other. She 
sat at one corner of the table, while he took 
up his position exactly opposite, with his 
youngest son upon his knee; a huge Tom 
cat upon his shoulder, and one or two mew- 
ing little vagabonds of minor calibre on his 
lap. All these bipeds and quadrupeds he 
fed from time to time, occasionally taking a 
peep into a volume of Tillotson—which he 
held more from habit than for use in his left 
hand. The bigger children occupied their 
places round the table, his eldest daughter, 
Nancy, sitting close to his side, on the right. 
If we glance at the table we shall find that 
it displayed a number of comfortable things 
—solaces, as the parson expressed it, for the 
outer man. Mrs. Williams was a very nice 
person, a jewel of a housewife, who loved to 
see everything about her as clean and neat 
as a Dutchwoman’s band-box. The tablee 
cloth was as white as snow, and Mrs. Williams 
exerted all her authority to prevent the 
unthinking youngsters from spilling the 
coffee over it; and then that coffe ! what fra- 
grance it diffused through the room—how the 
foaming hot cream mantled over it, making 
Master Philip’s teeth water, as the parson’s 
grace, which was rather of the longest, was 
saying. We have always thought that it was 
highly injurious to the devotional feelings of 
the family to pour out the coffee before the 
grace was said, a sort of secular whiff ascend- 
ing from thecup to the nostril, generally bring- 
ing down the thoughts to sublunary concerns, 
when they should have been otherwise em- 
ployed. Besides, there was fresh butter lying 
pillowed in a china basin, delicate enough to 
tempt a St. Anthony; and racks of dried 
toast, and fresh white eggs in little egg-cups 
with gold rims—all intended to shed over the 
breakfast-table an air of epicurean refinement. 
But the greatest ornament of all was the row 
of rosy faces, with a dash of eagerness in 
each, peering over the white table-cloth. 
Mrs. Williams looked perfectly happy, as 
she glanced over the group, and concluded 
with looking at her husband, who was just 
then maturing in his mind, not his sermon 
for the day, but a series of questions, which 
when, in Homeric phrase, the rage of hunger 
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should have been a little appeased, hé meant 
to put to Nancy. But we are going a little 
too fast. We ought by all means to cast a 
look outof the parlour window, and describe 
the prospect which presented itself there. 
We wish for Mr. Williams’s sake we could 
dwell upon a fine lawn, with indications of a 
coach-house and stable peeping from behind 
ascreen of trees. 

But our imagination must not fly beyond 
the reality. Mr. Williams’s parlour window 
looked into an orchard, where a few golden 
apples, the remnant of the year’s fruit, still 
hung upon the trees. The leaves around 
might almost be said to be of all colours, and 
as they rustled and twinkled in the October 
sun, look down upon a number of their 
brethren lying in tranquil decay upon the 
grass. There is a sort of melancholy in au- 
tumnal sunshine, reminding us of the mellow 
splendours of intellect which light up our 
passage tothe tomb. It has nothing in it of 
the bright fervour of morning—nothing of 
the golden hue or warmth of summer. It is 
placid, gentle, relaxing; as if meant to make 
us let goour hold on this world, and pass 
away without start or struggle into that un+ 
discovered country from whose bourne no 
traveller returns. And yet I love the sun 
shine of autumn, which indicates that the 
work of the year is over, and that all things 
are approaching their rest. 

To return to the parson. 

“Nancy,” said he, when his daughter had 
commenced her first cup of coffee, “I think 
you said that that strange young woman, 
Kate Pevensey, is entirely deaf to our coun- 
sel?” 

“No, papa, I did not mean that, but that 


She fully expects the return of her former 


lover, which quite hinders her from thinking 
of any one else.” 

“Poor wench!” exclaimed the parson, 
*T fear she may as well expect the return of 
last week. Could you gather that he has 
ever written to her?” 

“ Oh, no, he has never written ; and, if you 
remember, she does not even know his 
name.” 

“ Exactly, I do now remember she told mé 
so herself. And she will hear nothing of Mr. 
Wicks?” 
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“But I think—” 

Here a knock at the door interrupted Miss 
Nancy’s observation, and a pretty, ruddy- 
faced servantgirl, entering the room, informed 
Mr. Williams that a stranger desired to speak 
with him. 

“Who is it?” inquired the children. 
‘“* What is he like ?” 

“Hush,” cried Mrs. Williams, “he will 
overhear you.” 

“Take the gentleman into the library,” 
cried Mr. Williams; “I will come to him 
immediately.” 

When the girl had gone out and shut the 
door— 

“ Well, my dear,” observed Williams, ad- 
dressing his wife, “I wonder who it can pos- 
sibly be. I have not had a visitor of any 
kind for years. It surely can’t be —no it is 
impossible.” 

“Whom do you mean?” inquired his 
wife. 

“Why, my brother.” 

“Tt may be, though,” answered she. 

“Do, dear papa,’”’ cried Nancy, “go and 
see, and come back as soon as possible and 
tell us. Make some excuse just to step out 
of the room; we shall all be dying with 
curiosity till you return.” 

“ Yes, do, ’pa,”’ cried Jane; “anddo,” cried 
Edward ; and “that’s a good’pa,” cried John; 
“J would come and listen at the door, if it 
were not rude.” 

‘Stay where you are, you little dog,” said 
the father, smiling, and patting his head as he 
passed him on his way to the door; “stay 
where you are, and I will soon come back and 
tell you who it is.” 

“Did “Molly say a gentleman ?”’ inquired 
Mrs. Williams, addressing her daughter 
Nancy. 

“No; she merely said a stranger, ’ma; 
but it is a gentleman, I am sure, by the 
knock ; and besides, Molly would have other- 
wise said—‘here’s 2 man wants you, master.’” 

“ Well, Edward, just open the door a few 
inches. Hark! Are they speaking loud? 
Of course it can’t be anything unpleasant, 
though the archdeacon is so disagreeable one 
never feels sure.” 

And Mrs. Williams became quite fidgetty, 
for all the children arrested the progress of 
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the breakfast, let the coffee and eggs get 
cold, all but the young ones, who pegged 
away at the toast and bread-and-butter, 
without caring a jot who might be in the 
library. 

“Just ring for Molly,’ observed Mrs, 
Williams. “We will inquire what the gen- 
tleman is like.” 

When Molly entered, and had shut the 
door behind her, her mistress questioned her 
respecting the appearance of the stranger. 

“Oh, quite a gentleman,” answered Molly, 
“But a foreigner like, though not exactly. 
He is very dark, with long black moustaches 
half hiding his mouth. 

“Is he young ?”” inquired Nancy. 

“ Yes, rather,” answered Molly. 

“Tall or short ?” 

“‘Middling-sized, but very slight; and he 
looks as swarthy as if he had stood in the 
sun for six months together.’’ 

“Is he well dressed ?” 

“TI did not notice, but he looks very much 
like a gentleman.” 

‘Did he ask for your master, the clergy- 
man, or Mr., Williams ?”’ 

“‘Why, ma’am, he asked if this was the 
clergyman’s house, and if master was at 
home.” 

“Did he seem pleased or displeased ?” 

“Very pleased, miss, but eager. When 
he asked if master was at home his face 
seemed at the same time to say, ‘ You surely 
can’t say he isn’t now, and if you do I won't 
believe you.’ ” 

“ Well, ’ma, it is exceedingly strange.” 

“Yes, my dear, it is very strange; but, 
hark! the library door is opening. Your 
father is coming to tell us all about it.” 

And truly at that moment the parson’s 
step was heard in the passage; but the 
stranger coming to the library door after 
him, said in the most agreeable voice ima- 
ginable— 

“ Excuse me, Mr. Williams, just for one 
moment,” and the door was again closed, 
and the moment protracted to the most un- 
reasonable length. 

“ Well,” cried Edward, “he must be a 
funny man; could not I just step in and 
fetch a book? I should so like to catch a 
glimpse of him.” 
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“ Don’t think of such a thing, my 
dear,” cried Mrs. Williams; “ your father 
would be very angry.” 

“You said, Molly,” observed Miss Nancy, 
“ that he was very handsome,” 

“Did I, miss? Iam sure I did not know 
that I said so, but I think he is. I am sure 
he has very large eyes, and very bright ones, 
too, for they looked on fire as he spoke to 
me; but here is my master coming at last.” 

And the parson entered, his face dilated by 
mirth to its utmost dimensions. He shut the 
door carefully after him, and then rubbing his 
hands, and looking over to Nancy, he said— 

“ My dear, should you like to be a brides- 
maid ?” 

“How you teaze us, Ned,” said his 
wife, before her daughter could reply. 
“ Bridesmaid to whom and when ?” 

“Why, this very day, and to a lady of 
fortune.” 

“ Nonsense, ’pa,” said Nancy, “ you are 
joking.” 

“Tell us who it is?” inquired Jane. 

“ Yes, do,” exclaimed all the children 
together ; “ we should so like to see a 
wedding.” 


“Come now, don’t keep us in suspense,” 


said Mrs. Williams; “ speak out. What 
makes you so merry? I think you’re mad.” 

“ Nay,” observed the parson, amused by 
their impatience; “it is some one quite in 
our neighbourhood—some one you all know. 
Pray guess, all of you.” 

“ Well, it is Miss Wilcocks, of the inn,” 
returned Mrs. Williams. “I have observed 
a sort of flirtation; but then what could the 
stranger have to do with that ?”” 

“Perhaps,” interposed Miss Nancy, “ it 
is Miss Armstrong, of Ernwall Hall, and the 
stranger is an officer ?”” 

“ Guess again,” observed the parson. 

“No, no,” they replied, altogether, “ we 
won’t make another guess; don’t tease us 
any longer, but tell us at once.” 

“Why, it is very seldom,” said Mr. Wil- 
liams, “that I have a secret, and do you think 
I should like to part with it without the 
slightest consideration ?” 

“ There, now,” said Mrs. Williams, kissing 
him, “ there is a consideration for you, and 
now tell us your secret.” 
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“Bribery and corruption,” observed the 
merry parson. “ Well—now—you—would— 
hardly-—think—it ;—but—still—it—is—a— 
fact,” and he drawled out his words, making 
them stretch to their utmost length, as if they 
had been made of india-rubber—“it is, I say, 
a fact.” 

“ What is it?” exclaimed Nancy. 

“Why, beyond all expectation—” 

“You will drive us mad, Ned,” cried his 
wife. 

“Don’t be impatient now,” returned Mr. 
Williams, * but wonders will never cease.” 

“Pa,” cried Jane, “I'll stuff your mouth 
with toast, and you shan’t speak at all, if you 
don't out with it; what is the stranger? and 
who is going to be married ?” 

‘“‘ The person who is going to be married,” 
he said, “is Kate Pevensey, and the stranger 
in the library is her unknown lover.” 

“Oh dear!” exclaimed the whole of them 
at once, “we’re so glad—Kate Pevensey! you 
don’t say so, ’pa?—and who is he ?—what is 
he ?—what’s he like ?” 

* Softly, softly,” answered the parson, “one 
at a time, if you please.” Then addressing 
himself to his wife, he added, “Some years 
ago, I remember your saying, Nancy, that 
you thought such a thing as this gentleman’s 
return quite possible, if in reality he were a 
gentleman.” 

“T remember,” replied the wife, smiling. 

“Yes, and I see,” observed the parson, 
“that you also remember how I po-poh’d it 
at the time. That smile is a smile of triumph. 
Well, you were quite right, the man has 
proved himself a gentleman. He holds a 
high office in the East India civil service. 
His name is Laurence Stanley; and he has 
brought down a licence with him from Lon- 
don, for the purpose of being married to-day.” 

“And did he make no inquiries respecting 
Kate ?” 

“Not a word, and his first observation to 
me onentering the library, after briefly stating 
his business, was this—“ I do not desire toask 
a single question respecting my Kate; I am 
perfectly satisfied with the knowledge I have 
of her character, and I will be niarried to her 
this very day, before any one has the oppor- 
tunity of expressing to me a single opinion 
respecting her. The object of my present 
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call is to request that you will do me the 
honour to perform the ceremony, and that 
your eldest daughter, who must be one of the 
gentlest and most amiable of her sex, will 
condescend to be Kate’s bridesmaid.” 

“Qh, with all my heart,” exclaimed 
Nancy, “she deserves him if he were a 
prince. I only regret that we shall lose her, 
for of course he will take her away.” 

“Yes, he will take her to India, though 
not till he has searched the whole neighbour, 
hood for his son. He is a magistrate in 
Bengal, and I think he understands these 
matters.” 

“But when did he come, ’pa?”’ 

“Why, he must have arrived at Kate’s 
cottage shortly after you left, and he tells me 
they have been talking together almost ever 
since; but I forget, he is waiting for me. 
You will consent, of course, Nancy ?” 

“Oh dear, with the greatest pleasure in 
the world.” 

The parson then returned to the library, 
and an animated discussion took place on 
dress, in which Molly (who had been listen- 
ing, with open mouth, to thé parson’s whole 
explanation) took a full share. 


“Of course you will wear white, miss,” 
said she. 

“Why, you stupid thing !’’ answered Nan- 
cy, “I have not got a white dress.” 


“Oh, la, miss, I forgot that. What will 
you wear ?”’ 

“Oh, the dress you usually go to church in 
will do, my dear,” observed the mother. 
“Mr, Stanley knows he has taken us unpre- 
pared, and wont expect much.” 

This weighty matter having been settled, 
Molly huddled away the breakfast things, 
observing that she would wash them up 
afterwards, for of course she must now do 
Miss Nancy’s hair and help to make her look 
smart. The whole house was in an awful 
bustle: the children running up and down 
stairs as if they were wild, Molly knocking 
about the trays and tea-things, Miss Nancy 
rushing to her drawers, and the boys almost 
leaping over the banisters with excitement. 
Mrs. Williams herself looked all spirits and 
animation, and the parson was as pleased as 
if news had been been brought him of a fat 
iving, 
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The fact is they were very excellent people, 
and the easy fascinating manners of Mr, 
Stanley had completely won Mr. Williams’, 
heart. 

As soon as Molly got into the kitchen she 
whispered the secret to the shoe-boy, and the 
shoe-boy immediately slipping out on very 
particular business, told it to the ostler of the 
Cross Keys; the ostler imparted it to the 
barmaid, the barmaid to her mistress, the 
mistress to her husband, and the husband, a 
good jolly-faced landlord, to everybody he 
could see. Just imagine, then, the news 
of Kate Pevensey’s marriage running through 
Ulraven from the parsonage to the inn, from 
the inn to the grocer’s shop, and then in and 
out of every cottage-door till it reached the 


utmost extremities of the village, and there 


was no one else to tell. Among others it 
reached the renowned Mr. Wicks, who on 
hearing it politely damned the stranger, 
and wished him in the lowest pit either 
in Northumberland or anywhere else. But 
as the ostler, who undertook to execute the 
unpleasant business of enlightening him, 
very sagely observed— 

“ It would do no good to be out of humour, 
as the thing clearly could not be helped. So 
he had better make the best of a bad bargain 
and come to the church with the rest to see 
Kate married.” But this the stout-hearted 
Mr. Wicks, with many unnecessary excla- 
mations and expletives, most positively re. 
fused to do. On the contrary, he instantly 
put on his hat, for he was sitting down com- 
fortably by the inn fire when Jack came to 
him with the tale of consolation, and snatch- 
ing up his cane, rushed out, whistling as he 
went, either to show how little he cared 
about the matter, or to give vent to his rage, 
which the ostler thought the more probable 
interpretation. ‘ 


CuartTer XXI. 
THE TRUE LOVE: KNOT. 


THE reader who has travelled thus far 
without contracting any affection for Kate 
Pevensey, will proceed to the little church of 
Ulraven, and see her give her hand -without 
the slightest emotion. But this is not the 
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case with us. We know her well, and feet 
asort of jealousy of Mr. Laurence Stanley, 
though we are quite ready to admit that he 
only acted as an honourable man should. 

When he returned to her cottage, he found 
her dressed for the ceremony, neatly but 
very plainly. Her natural paleness was now 
a shade or two paler, though nothing could 
dissipate the deep ruby of her lips. A dash 
of sorrow tempered her joy. Had Paul been 
there, the flow of her animal spirits would 
have known no bounds. But never since she 
lost him did his image seem so present to her. 
During her season of sorrow, grief reconciled 
her to herself, for she said, “I have sought him 
asamother should. I have exhausted my in- 
genuity. I have taken everybody’s advice, 
and done everything I could to recover my 
boy.” Anxiety, watchings, and tears ap- 
peared to constitute her normal state. But 
it seemed as though she had no business 
to be happy; and though it was impossible 
to repress the delight she felt at realising the 
first great wish of her life, that of being 
united to the father of her child, and finding 
in him a loving and a constant heart, still 
she experienced the whole truth of his words, 
who says,— 


“Full in the fount of joy’s delicious springs, 
“Some bitter o’er the flowers its bubbling 
venom flings.” 


No one but those who have tried it can 
know kow much dignity a sense of rectitude 
communicates to the character and the man- 
ners. Kate had once taken a false step—a 
very false step, which might have over- 
whelmed her with shame and ruin; but it 
must be said for her that she did it in igno- 
rance, that she understood neither its moral 
consequen7es nor the effects it was likely to 
produce upon herself. Utterly without in- 
struction, and under the full influence of evil 
example, she had forfeited her birthright— 
the respect of mankind—before any one had 
revealed to her either the value of thut res. 
pect or the dreadful nature of the forfeit. 
Since she had worshipped at the shrine of 
knowledge, and risen, through a train of 
humble but earnest studies, to the conscious- 
ness of what was due to her as a woman, and 
by the patient, coustant, and conscientious 
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discharge of every duty, as far as she had un- 
derstood it, endeavoured to reconquer the 
esteem of the world; and she had succeeded 
completely. 

Stanley found her, as we said, ready to go 
tochurch. The beauty and purity of her 
countenance seemed to communicate itself to 
her whole figure, and to shed around her an 
atmosphere of love. 

“By all my hopes of happiness, Kate,” he 
exclaimed, kissing her again and again, “I 
think myself the happiest and most fortunate 
man under heaven. You really are, I think, 
the loveliest creature in Goid’s creation.” 

In an instant the tears were in Kate’s eyes. 
“I, too, am happy,” she replied ; “but,” glanc- 
ing, as she spoke, at the wall where the relics 
of little Paul were suspended, “T should, I 
confess, be happier—”’ 

“Come,” cried her lover, interrupting her, 
you must put faith in my ingenuity ; I tell 
you, Kate, I’ll ransack the whole kingdom 
but I'll find him; I pledge myself, and you 
know, Kate, I never break a pledge. 

Kate pressed his hand, and would have re- 
plied, but could not; her trembling lips and 
tears spoke for her. Presently she wiped 
her face, and putting her arm in his left the 
cottage, and walked towards the church, 
every person in the village running out as 
they passed, and following them at a dis- 
tance. 

Stanley’s valet had in the morning sug- 
gested the propriety of driving to church in 
the carriage, but Stanley said he preferred 
walking, his wish being to show himself to 
all the villagers. He moved along, therefore, - 
very slowly, talking animatedly to Kate all 
the way, and wishing good morning to every- 
body he met, 

At length they reached the parsonage, 
where the bridesmaid was quite ready to ac- 
accompany them. The churchyard was 
thronged with the underground people, who, 
after many attempts, just as the party reached 
the door, got their throats open, and treated 
them to a loud cheer. ‘The church had never 
been before so thronged with colliers. The 
girls with whom Kate had used to work in 
the pit could not behold her good fortune 
without envy. They did not, they said, think 
her so very handsome as all that came tu, and 
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could not understand how the gentleman had 
singled her out in particular. For himself, 
to be sure, he was a very handsome man, there 
was no denying that; but how very odd that 
he could not find a lady to marry. How- 
ever, they supposed that matches were made 
in heaven, and that there was a fatality in it, 
which was the only way of accounting for 
the thing. Kate completely recovered her 
self-possession at the altar, and when Mr. 
Williams took her nand, to place it in that of 
Laurence, a look of honest pride flushed over 
her countenance. She glanced around the 
church for an instant, and then timidly with- 
drew her gaze and fixed her eyes upon the 
ground. 

Meanwhile the greater part of the congre- 
gation felt an instinctive admiration of her 
beauty, which, radiant with momentary hap- 
piness, seemed to encircle her as with a halo, 
and to shed a glow on all around her. It was 
impossible to look on her without expe- 
riencing emotions of delight, so that when 
Mr. Williams came to pronounce the bless- 
ing his voice trembled slightly, and he threw 
into his words an impressive earnestness, 
which thrilled through the church. His 
daughter Nancy afterwards said she had 
never seen him so moved; but Mrs. Wil- 
liams remembered when he had been much 
more so—namely, when he heard the same 
blessing pronounced on himself and her. 

The putting on of the ring is an every-day 
occurrence, and many people do it with as 
much thoughtlessness as they pull on their 
gloves. But it is, for all that, symbolical of a 
compact of most awful meaning. It signifies 
the knitting together of two souls for all 
eternity, of which the ring is the emblem. 
However good a joke, therefore, marriage 
may be in the eyes of many persons it is an 
exceedingly serious thing in itself, as in some 
way or other the majority of people find it. 
If you don’t believe vou have a soul, the so- 
lemnity loses all its significance for you. 
But if you think, on the contrary, that you 
are spiritual, and that you bear all the weight 
and responsibility of an immortal creature 
upon your shoulders, you will possibly enter- 
tain a different idea. Kate was of this way 
of thinking, and, fortunately for her, so was 
her husband. They consequently left the 
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altar with the firm conviction that their 
spirits were united for ever, in life and in 
death, in time, and through eternity. 

A tremendous cheer greeted them as they 
stepped out of the porch and passed down 
through the avenue of white-washed tombs 
and gravestones, to the churchyard gate, 
where, this time, the carriage was in wait- 
ing. After taking an affectionate and grate- 
ful leave of Mr. Williams and his family, and 
informing the nearest among the bystanders 
(who communicated the agreeable intelli- 
gence to the rest) that he had left at the inn 
a sum sufficient to enable them to make 
merry for a month to come, Laurence and 
Kate Stanley drove off amid the hurrahs and 
blessings of the multitude. 

In the course of a few weeks Mr. Williams 
received a large box by the carrier contain- 
ing handsome dresses of silks and Indian 
muslins, necklaces, bracelets, and other jewel- 
lery, for Mrs. Williams and her daughters, 
and other suitable presents for the boys. In 
the affectionate letter which accompanied 
them, Stanley entreated Mr. Williams to 
communicate with him immediately, should 
he learn any tidings of his son. A letter 
from Kate to Nancy, filled with the liveliest 
expressions of affection and gratitude, -re- 
peated over and over again the same request. 
But the worthy parson soon had it put out of 
his power to assist them in this matter, 
being removed to a good living in Shropshire, 
where Mr. and Mrs. Stanley paid them a 
visit, to the great satisfaction of all parties. 
Williams’s successor at Ulraven, the Rev. 
Gilbert Wormwood, was another guess sort 
of a person, who,-when Mr. Stanley tried to 
interest him in behalf of his son, should he 
ever make his appearance in the village, 
said he feared other and more important 
duties might prevent him from complying 
with his request. 

The worthy innkeeper, Mr. Wilcocks, un- 
dertook to be the parson’s substitute, but 
unluckily lost the addresses left with him. 
We find it impracticable to pursue Kate any 
further, and shall merely remark, that though 
she and her husband omitted many steps 
which enlightened prudence would have sug- 
gested to them, they vainly laboured during 
the whole of their stay in England to ob tai 
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any tidings of Paul, who was wandering, as 
Mr. Williams would have expressed it, in the 
tents of Ishmael, that is to say, in the caravans 
of Mr. Wilkinson, taking daily lessons from 
Tom Link in natural history and the drama, 
till the sad catastrophe took place which we 
have recorded in a former chapter. At the 
end of three years Mr. Stanley’s leave of ab- 
sence expired, and he returned to Bengal, 


fully persuaded in his own mind that Paul 
had perished in the coal-pit explosion, though 
he would not seek to destroy the hope which 
always lingered in the mind ofhis wife ; here, 
however, we take our leave of them, and re- 
turn to Paul, whom we left sorrowful and de- 
jected on the highway after he had parted 
from Mrs. Wilkinson, and been repulsed so 
unceremoniously by the coachman. 





THE JEW PATRIOT. 
A TALE OF POLAND. 


“ And Freedom shrieked when Kosciusko fell.” 


A PERSON seemingly verging on his fiftieth 
year, wearing a bourka—the outer garment 
of the Polish peasantry—whose face bore 
that strong imprint of melancholy which be- 
tokens deep mental suffering, was traversing 
the Forest of Konary, the road leading to 
Cracow, the ancient capital of independent 
Poland. His erect figure proved his having 
served in the army; his air and bearing be- 
speaking him far above the class his costume 
would denote. ’ 

A young man, dressed in the garb of a 
citizen, who was a few yards in advance, 
suddenly stopped at the sound of foot- 
steps, and turned to discover whence they 
proceeded. Perceiving, as he deemed, a 
peasant so near to him, and in so lonely a 
part of the forest, he drew forth a brace of 
pistols, and plunged hastily into some thick 
underwood. 

“Fear not, for the same cause directs us 
both,” said he attired as a peasant, perceiv- 
ing the alarm of the citizen; “ and’ but 
the approaching tramp of horses, and the 
wild cry of Cossacks, aroused him to a sense 
of his danger. Drawing forth also a brace 
of pistols, and exclaiming, “ He is one of us, 
there is little doubt, I will follow his ex-. 
ample,” and he plunged into the bushes, 
in the direction the citizen had taken. 

In a fewseconds after their disappearance a 
party of Cossacks, headed by an officer, 
rode up in search of one who was deemed 
inimical to General Suwarrow, who had been 
justly denominated * The Butcher of Ismael, 
and the fitting agent for the Imperial Blood- 
hound.” Five were to halt on the spot, the 
remainder to proceed in various directions. 
The concealed men overheard the following : 
— Remember, wealth and honours to him 
who captures him, dead or alive.” 

After the second partition of Poland, at the 


termination of the last century, the inhabit- 
ants of that ill-fated land needed but a leader 
to raise the standard of a new insurrection. 
Every movement, therefore, of the Polish 
military was narrowly watched, particularly 
those who had distinguished themselves in 
the war of American independence. One of 
the most distinguished was reported to be in 
the vicinity of the forest, and hence the anxi- 
ety of the Russian powers for his capture. 

The two travellers, though separated, had 
heard the reward set on the head of some 
one, and resolved to penetrate further into 
the forest, deeming their proximity to the 
Cossacks dangerous. Both proceeded for 
some time with great caution, until they 
again met. 

“ Who goes there ?” exclaimed the citizen, 
presenting his pistols, determined to sell his 
life dearly. 

“ A friend,” replied the peasant, and placed 
his finger on his lip to signify that silence 
was the most prudent course io adopt. This 
at once inspired confidence. At this mo- 
ment the Cossacks passed so close that 
their not being discovered can only be attri- 
buted to an especial Providence. 

The sun had sunk far into the west ere 
the horses’ tramp and the voices of the riders 
were lost in the distance. 

“We may now,” said the citizen, “ fear- 
lessly pursue our way.” 

“‘ It were well to tarry yet awhile,” replied 
the other, “the Cossacks may retrace their 
steps, and our departure hence be perilous.” 

“A wise resolve; the lost time may be 
retrieved during the night. But whither 
does your grace journey?” 

“Your grace! the title ill befits me, my 
friend. Iam one of the people, as my dress 
bespeaks.” 

“The cowl makes not the monk. Your 
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arms are not such as peasants wear—Kos- 
ciusko himself might covet them ; nor is the 
ring which sparkles on your hand one that 
should circle a peasant’s finger.” 

“ As chance has brought us together,” said 
the peasant, “mutual candour may prove of 
much avail to both. My destination is Cra- 
cow.” 

“Thither also do I journey,” replied the 
other. 

“You go, doubtless, to join a volunteer 
corps, or, mayhap, to place yourself at their 
head.” 

“It may be so. But what do you purpose 
thither ?” 

“To join the patriots, though with other 
motives and other ends than those which di- 
rect you. Your polar stars are glory and 
your country. Alas! I have no country— 
no fatherland; nor is there in the world’s 
wide range a being in whose bosom act of 
mine would awaken a thrill of joy, or an 
emotion of grief. But the evening air is 
chill; my flask is not quite dry, so, noble ox 
peasant, I drink to you;” and having drank, 
he added, “* You go, perhaps, to win honours 
and renown, or to meet a glorious death. 
Not so with me; for even should Providence 
shield me from the battle’s rage, I should 
pass unnoticed, unhonoured. Nay, you, 
though one common danger menaces us, 
would refuse to pledge me in this draught, 
were I to discover what I am.” 

“You do me wrong,” and taking the flask 
drank of its contents. ‘That I am not 
what I seem I avow. I go to join the Polish 
general, from whom I believe I shall obtain 
credit and influence. An application from 
me may not be slighted, and | dare promise 
that _” 

At this moment the Cossacks were heard 
returning. As they drew near the order was 
given to form a picket on the high road, and 
to arrest all travellers, whatsoever their rank. 

“Escape is now hopeless,” ejaculated the 
peasant. 

“There are but nine,” replied the citizen, 
“we are brave, well armed, and our cause a 
just one. In early days I frequently tra- 
versed this forest; each path and by-way is 
familiar to me. We need not take the road. 
Follow me, and I warrant we shall not be 
surprised.” 

“May the Redeemer protect us!” sighed 
the peasant. 

“May the Lord of Hosts watch over us !” 
murmured the citizen. 

They had proceeded for some time, when 
the peasant first broke silence. ‘ Your 
counsel proves your discretion: the glo- 
rious cause which impels us on might else 
have been perilled. We are now, I should 
think, past danger. Perhaps,” added the 
peasant. “T will now be frank with you. My 
pistols and ring excited your suspicion; the 





bourka I wear concealed not from you that 
I was of higher rank than I seemed. 
Know, then, my brave comrade, that I 
have only recently revisited this country, 
having fought under the banner of the illus- 
trious Washington. Learning in America 
that the iron yoke of oppression was galling 
the necks of my suffering countrymen, I 
crossed the Atlantic, to offer our wretched 
country my services and my life. The 
bourka I have adopted as my own, for the 
aid of the masses is necessary to our regene- 
ration ; the whole population, town-folk and 
village-folk, must unite and join the right 
hand of fellowship. The odious dissensions 
which have, unhappily, been fomented, must 
now cease; this dress and its wearers must 
be prized, not despised, as they have hitherto 
been. My name is Thaddeus, my sole pos- 
sessions are my pistols and my ring; I have 
neither gold, papers, nor secret. This is my 
history ; may I learn yours ?” 

“Mine is sorrowful, and need not be tre- 
lated. That succers may await the cause we 
are proceeding to join, is my ardent aspira- 
tion, though the issue, I fear, is doubtful. 
Superstition and intolerance prevail, and the 
hand of God will be withheld; the curse of 
creed is upon our country, and while, in the 
name of religion, every act alike revolting to 
God and man is perpetrated, Poland, our 
loved country, will never be free.” 

The warmth with which these words were 
uttered, the deep conviction that the vatici- 
nations of his companion were not idle ones, 
made a deepimpression on Thaddeus, who con- 
cluded that he was a Protestant suffering for 
so-called heresy. “ Yet,” he-said, ‘ despite 
these deeply-felt ills you go to join the 
pitriot army.” 

“As when a city is besieged,’ was the 
reply, “the first who fall serve as stepping 
stones to those who follow, so go I to serve as 
a stepping stone to my brethren, who, over 
my corse, may perhaps rise from their po- 
litical serfdom. When we are found dying 
in the common cause of our country, then 
perhaps we may be deemed worthy to 
live.” 

“You are a Protestant; but in this, our 
new struggle, liberty of conscience will be 
inscribed on our standard.” 

“Thaddeus, I am a Jew.” 

Kosciusko, whose bravery, whose mili- 
tary ardour in the sacred cause of liberty 
filled both hemispheres, he it was who now, 
habited as a peasant, was furtively traversing 
the forest of Konary. He felt that the bitter 
irony of his companion was justified by the 
wrongs and contumely with which those of 
his creed were treated, and aware of the im- 
mense number of Jews residing in Poland, he 
fully comprehended how important the aid of 
this energetic nation would prove in tlie 
coming struggle; and taking his hand, ex- 
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claimed, “ General Kosciusko, in the name of 
Poland, adopts you as his son.” 

The wild houra of the Cossacks was again 
heard. ‘This reminded them that they had 
incautiously wandered on to the high road, 
and that four of the party were upon them. 
A lance raised by the foremost of the Cossacks 
had well-nigh pierced Kosciusko, when the 
Jew, with unerring aim, shot him dead. A 
second shot dispatched another, when the 
party, perceiving the fate of their two com- 
rades, took to flight. 

The Jew saviour of Poland’s hero, Jacob 
Berko is enrolled on the page of history. 

Kosciusko and his companion instantly 
vaulted into the saddles of the two horses 
left by the slain Cossacks, put them to their 
utmost speed, and were soon beyond the pur- 
suit of the enemy. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE moon was casting her beams over the 
plains of Macieiowice, where lay encamped 
the hberating army, opposed to fourfold the 
number of Russians. The soldiers of Kosci- 
usko, confiding in the prudence and vigi- 
lance of their chief, were reposing from the 
fatigues of the day. Victory had several 
times crowned their efforts. Raclawice, 
Dubienka, and Warsaw attested it with gra- 
titude and joy. The advance guard were 
alone on duty, ready to give the alarum on 
the approach of the enemy. On the right 
wing of the encampment, Kosciusko, in his 
tent, was tracing a map, and meditating on 
the plan of the battle which was to decide the 
fate of Poland, when the officer on duty, 
Capt. Glenoczki, broke in upon his anxious 
calculations. He was attached to the volunteer 
army, and a member of a distinguished 
Polish family. 

“General, my oft-repeated suspicions have 
proved well-founded, my mistrust justified. 
I warned you against the cursed Jew, and we 
shall now, to our cost, discover the extent of 
his treachery and deeply-devised duplicity.’ 

“Treachery and duplicity!” exclaimed 
Kosciusko, “ what mean you?” 

“ Your orders to Colonel Jacob Berko, the 
model Jew, your especial favourite, were, if I 
err not, to guard the hill adjoining the 
forest ?” 

“Such were my orders. It isan important 
position, and one of which General Suwarrow 
will not fail to take advantage.” 

“May I presume, then, to observe that 
such a post should have been entrusted to a 
Christian patriot, one whose trustworthiness 
was above suspicion, to one gold could neither 
seduce nor corrupt ?” 

“I confided that post to him whose bravery 
and loyalty are beyond suspicion.” 

“To acrafty hypocrite! . Your confidence, 
general, has been betrayed; you have been 
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made the dupe of a traitor. The hill has 
been abandoned; men and ammunition have 
been withdrawn.” 

“T cannot believe it,” cried Kosciusko, im- 
petuously ; “ it is a calumnious fabrication.” 

“Since when, general,” sarcastically asked 
Captain Glenoczki, “is the fidelity of a Jewa 
truth—the word of a Polish gentleman a 
falsehood ? Convince yourself. The light 
of the moon will show the hill abandoned, 
and prove the vile Jew’s treachery.” 

The above occurred nine months subse- 
quently to the first meeting of Kosciusko 
with Jacob Berko. The determination of 
the Jew had been accomplished; he had 
taken up arms for the independence of Po- 
land. A little time only had elapsed ere he 
gave undoubted proofs of his bravery, fore- 
sight, and prudence. Despite the formidable 
opposition which was manifested, Kosciusko, 
as promptly as consistency permitted, raised 
him from grade to grade, until he appointed 
him a colonel ofa brigade. The intelligence 
thus brought. by Captain Glenoczki seemed 
incredible to Kosciusko. Such perfidy and 
ingratitude he felt was impossible, and taking 
Captain Glenoczki’s arm, he hurried from his 
tent, when to his dismay he saw the hill 
abandoned and open to the advance of Su- 
warrow. Pushing onward, he came up to 
Jacob Berko, who, with his officers and men, 
were barring the passage to some advancing 
squadrons. 

“You here, colonel?” said Kosciusko ; 
“your post deserted, contrary to my orders.” 

“We changed our position in order to 
near the right wing.” 

**Were I general,’ added Glenoczki, and 
the offender a Christian, he should be in- 
stantly shot; but being a Jew, he should 
hang!” 

“There are times, general,” replied Jacob 
Berko, without noticing the remarks of 
Captain Glenoczki, “when an officer, at 
every risk, should assume the responsibility 
of events. It was my intention to deliver 
up my sword, and explain my conduct.” 

**Such excuses,” said Captain Glenoczki, 
“should not shield him from the punishment 
due for insubordination. The law is impe- 
rative.”’ 

“Peace, captain!” said Kosciusko, an- 
grily, “ military law forbids not his defence.” 

“General,” said Jacob Berko, “you 
deemed the attack would be made from the 
side of the forest, and concluded the enemy 
would advance upon the hill.” 

“Hen! Suwarrow, therefore, would 
scarcely fail to take advantage of means 
so available,’’ said Kosciusko, “ and his move- 
ments of yesternight proved his intentions to 
be directed to that point.” 

“Doubtless, general, the proceedings of 
last night fully warranted the precautions 
you had so wisely taken; but that such is 
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not his present plan I answer for with my 
head.” 

‘“‘This presumption is intolerable,” said 
Glenoczki, ‘and I————- 

“Enough, captain,” cried Kosciusko, an- 
grily, and turning towards Jacob Berko, 
calmly said, “ Whence arises this convic- 
tion? Take heed, lest the specious reports 
of a spy may not have misled you into an un- 
pardonable violation of discipline.” 

“1 have trusted alone to my own observa- 
tions, the correctness of which I can at once 
convince you.” 

“He is spreading a snare for you, general, 
be assured,” said Glenoczki; “ remember, 
he is a miscreant Jew.” 

“ Lead on, Colonel Berko,”’ said Kosciusko, 
“the repeated proofs you have given of bra- 
very and self-denial incline me to repose full 
confidence in your statements. You, Cap- 
tain Glenoczki, will accompany us.” 

Berko conducted them to an elevated po- 
sition, from whence the light of the moon 
rendered each object distinctly visible, and 
taking from his pocket a telescope, he placed 
it in the hands of Kosciusko, saying, ** You 
perceive on yon tree a fragment of looking- 
glass; I placed it there. Direct your view 
to that spot, and observe what is reflected 
therein.” 

“T see the village, the windmill, the very 
position occupied yesterday by Suwarrow,” 
said the General. 

“And which he has abandoned. That 
piece of glass,’ continued Jacob Berko, 
“ corresponds with a similar one on the oppo- 
site tree, and reflects all that occurs in the 
enemy’s camp.” 

“I perceive also some men,” said Kos- 
ciusko. 

‘* Two of my brigade and a sub-lieutenant, 
posted there by me,’ added Jacob Berko; 
* to confirm the truth which my fragments of 
glass announced a signal from me will be 
answered ;” and raising his helmet from his 
head, the movement was repeated. 

“Ts, then, Suwarrow mad?” exclaimed 
Kosciusko. 

“In no wise,” said Jacob Berko. “ Per- 
ceiving my post well guarded, he changed 
his dispositions, and removed his forces from 
the brow of the hill, imagining doubtlessly 
to surprise you on the other side. This plan 
I resolved to defeat, fearless of ultimate con- 
sequences as regarded myself.” 

“Colonel Jacob Berko,” said Kosciusko, 
taking both his hands, “so much loyalty and 
devotion cannot be sufficiently rewarded, [ 
know your patriotic pride ; you would reject 
all personal reward. In the order of the day 
your services shall be faithfully reported to 
the national assembly; and I will solicit that 
a commission be appointed to ameliorate the 
condition of your co-religionists, whose worth 
has not hitherto been appreciated, whose 


value and importance bave been overlooked 
and neglected.” 

Jacob Berko was about to reply, when 
Captain Glenoczki, who had withdrawn as 
soon as they had reached the elevated spot to 
which Berko had conducted them, returned 
almost breathless, exclaiming, “ General, the 
staff demand the instant execution of the 
Jew, for flagrant breach of discipline.” 

Peace,” cried Kosciusko; “if the staff 
love their country, if Poland is dear to them, 
Colonel Jacob Berko should be enshrined in 
their heart of hearts, as he is in mine; and 
mark me, sir, woe be to him who fails in 
honouring Poland’s most deserving son.” 

“General,” said Berko, fixing his gaze 
upon Captain Glenoczki, “I ask but one 
favour.” 

“Speak, colonel, and the faith of Kos- 
ciusko is pledged to its accomplishment.” 

“ Hear me, then, general ; I have passed un- 
noticed the malevolent observations of Cap- 
tain Glenoczki, nor have I reported to you 
his unceasing contemptuous remarks on my 
birth and my faith, ever addressing me as 
‘the Jew ;? my country’s welfare bade me 
despise them ; but this must end now; Cap- 
tain Glenoczki or I must cease to be hateful 
to each other.” 

“ A meeting, perhaps?” sneeringly replied 
Glenoczki. “A duel witha Jew! Pshaw! 
a rank, blasphemous contamination! Im- 
possible !” 

“If cowardice, Captain Glenoczki—mark 
me, cowurdice—deters you from affording me 
the satisfaction I demand, I will brand you 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
land as a recreant Pole. The satisfaction I 
claim shall not tarnish your Christian escut- 
cheon. General,’’ turning to Kosciusko, 
“all I ask is, that, as at break of day the 
enemy will probably attack our right wing, 
disorder in their ranks—the dispersion and 
destruction of their advance column will 
carry discouragement into their camp, and 
bring hope to our army. In your presence 
stand two of your officers, one ennobled by 
birth, the other a despised Jew; command 
each to force the advance line of the enemy, 
and proclaim him a coward and a craven 
who fails to take possession of their standard.” 

“The notion is absurd,” exclaimed Cap- 
tain Glenoczki. 

“ Your cowardice alone renders it so,”’ re- 
torted Jacob Berko. “I fear not death; I 
have coveted it since I joined our glorious 
cause. Your contumely, the humiliations to 
which I have silently submitted, renders 
death the more welcome now, since you, un- 
less a craven-hearted bigot, must face death 
with me where it is inevitable. Before God 
there is no distinction between a Christian 
patrician and a plebeianJew. General, your 
faith is pledged to the accomplishment of 
my wish.” The firm tone in which this was 
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uttered proved how unalterable was his re- 
solve; and Kosciusko had no alternative but 
to grant the Jew his sad consolation, his 
noble vengeance. 

“Captain Glenoczki’s courage is un- 
doubted,” said Kosciusko; “he will not re- 
coil from your proposition, perilous though 
it be; you will each, therefore, prepare your- 
selves for the first attack, and unless it be the 
will of Heaven that both should fall, I hope 
to see the enemy’s flag borne back by him 
who best has won it.” 

Captain Glenoczki bowed sullenly, and 
withdrew. 

Captain Glenoczki was brave, but the sen- 
tence of death, for such ic was, came unex- 
pectedly upon him. Berko’s countenance 
radiated with joy. 

Kosciusko, whose word was sacred, had 
promised to mediate with the national as- 
sembly in favour of the Jews, and at the 
same time had afforded Jacob Berko the oc- 
casion of humbling his bitter foe; Berkothere- 
fore offered his grateful acknowledgments 
to Kosciusko, and withdrew. 

Kosciusko could not but admire the brave 
bearing of Jacob Berko, and followed him 
to his tent. ‘ Berko,” he said, as he en- 
tered, “I come to make reparation for hav- 
ing, even for a moment, doubted you. Will 
you forgive your friend ?” 

Berko, overpowered by the kindness and 
cundescension of Kosciusko, took his hands 
and placed them to his lips. 

‘* Listen, my friend,” continued the gene- 
ral; “I have consented to your wish, extra- 
ordinary as is the mode you propose to 
wreak vengeance ou Captain Glenoczki, only 
on one condition, that I am of the party.” 

“You, general ?” exclaimed Berko. 

“Yes,” said Kosciusko, “I have sworn 
that to-morrow I will vanquish the enemies 
of Poland, or remain a corse on the battle- 
field.” 

“Recal,” cried Berko, entreatingly, “re- 
cal the vow you have made; my death will 
neither add to nor take from the chances of 
defeat or victory; but you, general, who are- 
the hope, the soul, the providence of Poland, 
must live for the resuscitation of its inde- 
pendence.” 

“Jacob Berko, my determination is the 
result of mature reflection,” said Kosciusko, 
in a solemn tone, “and if fate to-morrow be 
adverse all is lost. Defeat will bring dis- 
couragement, and the hope of a rally I feel to 
be fallacious. Nought but a complete vic- 
tory will give me the ascendancy and the 
power essential to the salvation of our coun- 
try. My resolve is unalterable.” He then 
drew his watch from his pocket. ‘ We have 
still three hours for rest; but as our excited 
thoughts will chase away sleep, I would ask 
a favour, not as your general, but as your 
friend.” 
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“As general, or friend, command me,” 
said Jacob Berko. 

IT have,”? said Kosciusko, since our first 
meeting in the forest of Konary observed you 
closely, nor have I in any one instance had 
cause but to admire. Activity, prudence, 
reserve, generosity, bravery, and nobility of 
soul have marked your every thought 
and act; qualities sought to be denied 
to the followers of your faith, though 
evinced in nearly the same degree by all the 
Jewish youths who have aided in our sacred 
cause. But 1am certain you have been the 
victim of disappointed feelings —of fruse 
trated hope —love, perhaps? Say, Jacob 
Berko, will you relate to me your history ? 
To-morrow we may be separated in death, 
and””—____ 

“General, you shall know all,” said Berko. 


























































CHAPTER III. 


“Twas born,” said Jacob Berko, “in the 
little town of Koch. My father was engaged 
in trade, no other calling being permitted to 
the Jew. He dealt in corn, purchasing the 
harvests of the nobles, the produce of which 
he sold at various distant ports. Having fre- 
quently made loans of money to the nobles, 
he had amassed sufficient to be accounted a 
person of some wealth. WhenI had attained 
my twentieth year, he took me into partner- 
ship. Iwas sent to Konary to purchase as 
much corn as could be procured, having re- 
ceived a large and important order from 
Wilna, on the 28th of June, 1782—the date 
is strongly impressed upon my memory, for 
it forms the most striking epoch of my life. 
On my arrival I found the principal propri- 
etor was absent, but was informed by his 
steward that the power of transacting busi- 
ness was delegated to the daughter, and that 
if I desired it he would conduct me to her. I 
assented, and followed him. At that period 
I wore the shubatz,a garment worn by all 
Polish Jews, in imitation of the nobles of the 
great and good King Casimir—a hat, the 
brim of which was of wide extension. I was 
introduced to Marischa Rolamiczki, the 
daughter of the corn factor. She was seated 
in the garden. Her beauty transfixed me. 
She was a blonde, the dark brilliancy of her 
eyes outrivalling the raven’s gloss; her 
auburn hair fell in luxuriant tresses over 
shoulders which, though white as the fleecy 
clouds of summer’s brightest day, were en- 
riched with a tint delicate and glowing as the 
rose-leaf. My hat fell from my hand; every 
nerve trembled; I was nigh falling on my 
knees in adoration; I seemed not to gaze on 
aught earthly, but upon an angel. I was 
spell-bound, when the steward encouragingly 
bade me state the purpose of my visit. 

«“* This is the son of the Jew of Konary,’ 
he said to Marischa; ‘it is his first commer- 
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cial essay, and he is abashed. He comes to 
make purchases.’ 

“* Marischa, who with difficulty repressed 
her laughter, told me in tones soft as the 
murmur of the zephyr, that the negotiation 
would be of short duration—that the price of 
the corn was fixed upon by her father, from 
which she could not deviate—and she named 
the quantity for sale and its price. The sum 
being less than I was commissioned by my 
father to offer, my business could have been 
at once concluded ; but I had partially re- 
covered from my emotiun, and I prolonged 
the interview with inquiries as to its 
quality, the terms of payment, and the 
period at which it could be delivered at our 
stores at Koch. These questions answered, 
I agreed to purchase only one-half, in order 
to procure an early opportunity of again 
gazing on one in whoin the future happiness 
of my existence seemed centred. I soon 
returned to Konary ; where my visits were fre- 
quent. The father of Marischa on several 
subsequent occasions required loans of 
money, of which I was the delighted bearer. 
Some time after their granaries were con- 
sumed by fire—the act of an incendiary farm 
labourer, who thus avenged an unjust chas- 
tisement. At this unfortunate juncture I 
brought them pecuniary consolation, and was 
the means of averting bankruptcy by the 
purchase and anticipative payment of several 
coming harvests. During my frequent visits 
I perceived that Marischa had discovered the 
intensity of my passion, though my tongue 
never betrayed it. I knew her favourite 
walks—knew when she wandered in the 
forest glades—and when she went forth to 
mass. Often, within a few perches of her, 
was I concealed behind the wide-spread 
branches of a sturdy oak, and felt a heavenly 
ecstacy while contemplating and admiring 
her. You will now understand, general, 
how I so well know the paths and by-ways 
of the forest. 

“On one occasion, having watchel her 
unobserved, as I conceived, for an unu- 
sually long time, judge of my emotion on 
hearing her call to me, ‘Jacob Berko,’ 
she said, ‘my family will never consent to my 
union with one attired in such ludicrous cos- 
tume;’ then laughing, she bade me adieu, 
leaving me astounded and bewildered. Ma- 
rischa’s face, I remember, wore the double 
smile of irony and good-nature, seemingly to 
mock the temerity of a Jew in aspiring to the 
hand of the daughter of a landed proprietor ; 
yet seemed she to pity one whose passionate 
love her beauty had excited. Her words 
struck upon my ear with mystic power. Our 
union—my shubatz! She had, then, thought 
of marriage; she had admitted a thought 
which I had not even dared to entertain. 
My habit was the obstacle. ‘That obstacle I 


“determined soon to remove, but fearing to 


outrage the feelings of my parents, I continued 
to wear my hat and shubatz at home, and 
procured others for my visits to Konary. 

“ Frequent were my wanderings to the spot 
where I first listened to the rapturous woids 
of hope uttered by Marischa. She saw, with 
apparent complacence, my adoption of the 
ordinary dress worn by Polish citizens, and 
confessed her appreciation of the services [ 
had rendered her family, and added, ‘I am 
gratified that you have abandoned your na- 
tional dress.? Even now can I recal the 
sarcastic tone in which these words were 
spoken. ‘ Your accent,’ she continued, ‘still 
betrays you; your language denotes your 
creed. Never would my family permit a 
union with ore who cannot express himself 
in the pure idiom of my country ;’ and as be- 
fore, she bade me adieu. When you met me 
in the forest, general, you perceived not that 
my accent was that of a Jew.” 

“So little,’ replied Kosciusko, “that I 
scarcely believed you to be one.” 

“Days of toil, and sleepless nights were 
passed in the study of the best authors ; and 
no means were left unessayed to lose that 
accent Marischa had condemned. It wasa 
labour of love, since it would gratify Maris- 
cha. Six months had scarce elapsed—I was 
astounded at the progress I had made. I per- 
fectly comprehended the works of Krazicki, 
Karpinski, and other eminent writers; and 
attempted even to invoke the muses for the 
idol of my adoration; and thus did the muse 
respond — 

“* When Poland erst, as now, was wraptin fel- 
lest gloom, 
And blinded zeal was hither brought from 


Rome, 

Great Casimir was sent by Heaven’s high 
decree, 

The fetters of the mind to snap, and make 
man free. 

Nor longer then were diffring creeds op- 
press’d— 

In holy brotherhood our native land was 
bless’d. 

His kingly throne he with a Jewish maiden 
shared 


Who Rome’s intolerance had boldly dared : 
So thou, bright queen of grace, his god-like 
plan pursue, 
And to thy throne of love exalt the lowly 
Jew.” 
These lines I placed on the grass-plot where 
she was wont to repose from her walks. How 
did my heart patpitate when I beheld her 
take the paper; tremblingly did I watch the 
expression of her features as she perused it. 
Even now I see the malicious yet compassion- 
ate smile with which she folded.it and placed 
it in her bosom. She knew I was near yet 
looked not in the direction where I had con- 
cealed myself, but after a few moments, she 
called to me in seemingly sorrowful accents, 
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‘Jacob Berko, thou knowest I am a Catholic ; 
that the difference of our religions renders 
our marriage impossible.’ ” 

Kosciusko sighed audibly ; he sympathis- 
ed with all the sufferings Jaeob Berko had felt, 
and his comprehensive mind at once per- 
ceived the inseparable barrier which inter- 
posed between the children of these conflicting 
creeds, He knewhoweasily the costume might 
be changed ; that no difficulty was opposed to 
acquiring the national idiom; but to unite by 
indissuluble ties two beings reared and edu- 
cated in faiths so antagonistic was a problem 
he might vainly seek to solve. 

“What was, then, your determination ?” 
he asked of Jacob Berko, whose emotions for 
awhile interrupted his recital. 

“TI was stricken to theearth. I Aad chang- 
ed my costume—I ad laboured and acquired 
the Polish language—I had lived in a dream 
which rendered my existence happy. 1 felt 
all was possible, for my reward would be the 
heart and hand of Marischa. The words, ‘I 
am a Catholic,’ struck as a death-pang on my 
soul—then, only then, was the terrible reality 
of my wretchedness revealed. She upon 
whom all my earthly hopes were concentra- 
ted could be only mine but by abandoning 
the faith of my fathers—denying the God of 
Israel for one of his creatures. My agony 
I may not describe, nor will I attempt to 
gather up the ravelled thoughts which crowded 
upon my brain—I felt I was the selected 
apostle of a sacred mission. If Heaven had 
inspired me with a pure and holy love for 
a Catholic maiden, it was but tomake me the 
instrument to subvert those obstacles which 
interposed to sever the unity of the great 
human family. I procured every spiritual 
work. I studied the Evangelists, and found 
that Jesus Christ enjoined us to love our 
neighbour, as Moses erst had done, in the 
name of the Eternal One. I attributed the 
religious barrier which separates man from 
man—which indurates their hearts, to the 
worldly machinations ofself-appointed false ex- 
pounders of divine truth. Rabbis and priests 
were alike the objects of my denunciations; 
the oneas the other invoked the name of the 
most holy but for filthy lucre. The mission 
of the elder prophets of Jehovah, and the 
preachings of the humble fishermen of Christ 
were alike the object of my scorn and deri- 
sion. At one time my ardour was inflamed 
in the cause of the God of love and unity, 
which his earthly ministers had turned to 
hatred and derision —then felt I impelled to 
preach in the synagogues; again my thoughts 
wandered to Rome, greedy for the honours of 
martyrdom. ‘This intermittent fever master- 
ed both my mental and bodily energies ; and 
for three months delirium bound me a 
prisoner to. my couch. My mother, with 
that instinctive solicitude during her con- 
stant watchings over me, discovered from my 
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broken sentences the true cause of my 
malady. | I had forgotten to mention that for 
some time previously my father had contem- 
plated a marriage for me with the daughter 
of a wealthy merchant at Warsaw, As he 
became more stricken in years, his ardent 
desire was to see me wedded; this was the 
sole consolation of his declining life. My 
opposition to his wishes was a source of great 
sorrow to the old man; and my revered 
mother—may their souls rest in peace !—de- 
vised a thousand means to pacify my father, 
and save herson whose salvation was so much 
perilled. ‘Mydear Jacob,’ she said to me 
one Sabbath morn, on her return from its 
sanctification in the Svnagogue, ‘thou art 
hurrying thy father to his grave. His only 
hope is thy marriage—the reward of his fast 
passing hours is to feel and to know that 
through thee his name will be perpetuated. 
He is sore afflicted that thou tarriest thus long 
unwedded.’ I spoke to her of my utter re- 
pugnance to the wish of my father, that she 
I should take to wife would be wretched. 
‘Jacob Berko, my son, my only child,’ she 
replied, the tears streaming down her furrowed 
cheeks, ‘thou may’st deceive the world, may 
impose upon thy father, but a mother’s heart 
never. Jacob, I have discovered the worm 
which preys upon thy young and guileless 
heart. ‘The maiden upon whom thy first 
affection hath fallen induced thee to cast aside 
the shubatz, and to adopt even the language 
of our oppressors, but the better to mock 
thee. She laughs at the imposture, nor will 
she cease her unholy mockings until thou 
hast forsaken thy God.’ ‘Forsake my God !’ 
I cried, ‘never, mother!’ ‘Thou deceivest 
thyself, my son; the malady from which thou 
art now recovering proves thy body too feeble 
to struggle with thy soul. A few more smiles, 
a few more specious words, a few more wanton 
glances from the daughter of the Gentile, and 
thou wilt deny thy family and renounce thy 
religious faith.’ I was about to reply. She 
commanded me to be silent in so solemn a 
tone that it penetrated to my very soul. 
Some sudden resolve had taken possession of 
her, she seized my hands—‘ Jacob Berko, thou 
art the only staff of thine aged parents, we 
have none other children; when it shall 
please God to remove us, if thou be spared 
to our holy religion, we count upon thy Kad- 
dish, the prayer for our repose; the Yortzite, 
the annual commemoration of our decease. 
Mark me, ifthou hadst loved a Catholic maiden, 
and that love had been returned by one other- 
wise worthy, | would have regarded it as 
one of those inscrutable decrees, from which 
there is no appeal. True it is that tears 
bitter as the waters of Marah would have 
flowed from our aged eyes—true, we should 
have clad our aged limbs with sackcloth and 
ashes, the seven days of grief apportioned,’ 
and setapart by our holy !aws would have been 
35 
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multiplied a million-fold, as were the curses 
of Egypt, till the dead forms of thy parents 
were consigned to their last home in the Beth 
Haijim, the “‘ house of the living ;” for doubt 
not, my son, that thy worshipping in the 
temple of the stranger, and the taking to 
thee a child of a Gentile, would have been 
the death warning of the mother that bore 
thee, and the father that begat thee. But 
thou art the object of this girl’s derision; she 
despises thee and thine. Interrupt me not, 
Jacob Berko ; thy mother hath not only dis- 
covered thy secret, but, also knoweth that 
thou art the victim of Marischa Rolamiczki’s 
devilish machinations.’ ‘ No, no, mother,’ I 
exclaimed—‘impossible!’ ‘Thou art deceived, 
Jacob ; I will convince thee, but on one con- 
dition.” Maddened with rage as partial con- 
viction of the truth flashed across me; yet 
still, believing my mother’s words but as in- 
ventions to crush the love in my bosom, I 
consented to any condition she imposed to 
arrive at the positive truth of the accusation. 
‘Promise me,’ added my mother, ‘that if I 
convince thee of Marischa Rolamiczki’s per- 
fidy that thou wilt take unto thee the maiden 
whom thy father hath chosen for thee.’ ‘I 
swear it on the scrolls of our holy laws,’ I re- 
plied; ‘but the proof must be unequivocal. 
‘Will you give credence to your eyes and 
ears ?? asked my mother. 

“«If I am satisfied beyond a doubt,’ I re- 
plied, ‘ I swear by this blessed Sabbath day, 
that I will renounce every thought of her for 
ever.’ 

“« My mother now left me. During the day 
my father read to me portions of the “ Ethics 
of the Fathers.” All nightfal I assisted at 
the evening service, and in the Psalm of 
David my father laid unusual emphasis upon 
the lines, “Send thine hand from above ; rid 
me, and deliver me out of great waters, from 
the hands of strange children, whose mouth 
speaketh vanity, and whose right hand is a 
power of falsehood.’ 

“The Sabbath over, my mother bade me pre- 
pare for a journey by early dawn, and plac- 
ing her hands upon my head, recited that 
portion of the prayer said before retiring to 
rest. ‘The Lord bless and preserve thee; 
the Lord make his face to shine upon thee, and 
be gracious unto thee; the Lord lift up his 
countenance upon thee, and give thee peace.’ 
‘To-morrow, Jacob Berko, we journey to 
Konary.’ ” 


—_— 


‘CHAPTER IV. 


“The following morning, an hour after day- 
break, we were on the road to Konary. My 
mother’s countenance seemed radiant with 
satisfaction, secure of bringing conviction to 
my mind of Marischa’s perfidy. Depressed 
and weak from long inaction and confine- 


ment, I passively listened to all that maternal 
solicitude and religious hope suggested. The 
day was hot, but as evening approached a 
light air played between the forest trees, and 
the shrill cry of the bittern was heard from 
amongst the thick and umbrageous foliage. 
It seemed as though nature was singing her 
evening hymn to Hesperus. Deaf to the 
music of the forest, and insensible to the 
beauty of the setting sun, which shed ashechina 
(a glory) upon the scene, each thought was 
centred upon Marischa—every pulse of my 
heart beat but for her, whose form I had 
arrayed in all the splendours imagined by the 
rabbins of the Talmud—whose mind and 
heart, I dreamed, had received no earthly 
stain—she, Marischa, who had almost driven 
from my soul all holy thoughts, was now to 
be divested of love and purity, and to become 
a thing festering with falsehood and treachery 
—this incarnation of goodness and beauty 
was to become loathsome and abhorrent—a 
whited sepulchre ! 

‘As we approached Konary, the tumult of 
my feelings almost overpowered me; and I 
would fain have returned home to die, rather 
than pass the ordeal to which I had submitted. 
Instantly on our arrival, we waited on Rola- 


miczki, Marischa’s father, who, thinking that - 


business had led us thither, informed us that 
his granaries were empty, and that we had 
journeyed in vain. Marischa’s voice was 
heard in an adjoining chamber, and in a few 
moments we were in the presence of her 
whom, unseen, my mother had loathed— 
whom I adored. 

“Your blanched cheeks, your attenuated 
form, Jacob Berko,’ said Marischa, ‘tell of 
miseries undergone and hope destroyed. 
This should not be; the strong arm, hardy 
frame, and the brightened eye should be his 
who would win the smile of woman and the 
chaplet of the victor.” 

“Tsaw my mother’s brow lower. 

“«The withered tree,’ continued Marischa, 
‘bears no foliage, and the weary soul which 
would seek a home and a shelter beneath the 
branches, finds all desolate and bare. Thou 
art yet too young, Jacob Berko, and the spark 
of ambition burns too brightly to be thus 
easily quenched—the wrongs of thy Jewish 
brethren are not yet avenged, and the taunts 
of the Christian not yet washed out in Gen- 
tile blood, for thou so soon to droop and fade. 
Thou shouldst be, Jacob Berko, as the broad 
cedar upon the heights of thy boasted Leba- 
non, and thy strength as that of the Lion of 
Jeshurim, to enable thee to fight the good 
fight for the poor Polish Jew.’ 

“IT see my mother’s face now, general, as 
each word fell from the tempter’s lips, which 
upon my enraptured ear fell as manna in the 
wilderness. 

“Yes, Jacob Berko,’ added Marischa, 
“even the heart of a Christian maiden, 
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would, despite the Gospel law, beat in unison 
with the proud aspirings of the Jewish hero.” 

*‘¢Marischa, my child,’ said her father, 
‘our friends have journeyed far under the 
burning rays of a July sun, and must need 
refreshment. I know, my friends, ye will only 
partake of oaten cake and hydromel, scanty 
fare, yet I offer it with hearty welcome. 
Repose will be necessary, and Marischa will 
conduct ye to your resting places, for here 
ye will stay the night ’ 

“ After having partaken of the slight repast, 
we withdrew, preceded by Marischa, who 
having conducted us to our chamber, bade us 
good night, adding, ‘Jacob Berko, dost thou 
remember the poet’s lay of Casimir ?” 

‘His kingly throne he with a Jewish 

maiden shared, 

Who Rome’s intolerance had boldly 
dared : 

So thou, bright Queen of Grace, this 
god-like plan pursue, 

And to thy throne of love exalt the 
lowly Jew.’ 

“*What means the Christian maiden, 
Jacob ?? said my mother. 

I threw myself in despair on a couch, and 
after a moment’s silence replied: ‘ Mother, 
I feel the step thou hast counselled fatal to 
the cause which actuated it. I feel that the love 
thou bearest me, and the fear that I should ally 
myself toa daughter of the stranger, have 
rendered thee unjust. Thou hast regarded 
the words which fell from me while my brain 
was fevered through the misty prism of reli- 
gious prejudice. True, I love Rolamiczki’s 
daughter with all the intensity of first love— 
true I have, and still cling to the cheering 
hope that she will yet cleave to me as Ruth 
to Boaz.’ 

* ¢ Believe it not, my son,’ mournfully said 
my mother; ‘as well mightest thou hope that 
the fire and the water should become kindred, 
as the daughter of the wealthy Christian corn- 
factor the bride of the contemned Jew. Our 
law has forbidden the mingling of the blood of 
the Gentile with the pure stream of the chil- 
dren of the law. No blessing may follow 
such an union. Believe it, my son, thy 
mother speaks it, and when did mother utter 
falsehood to her child? My hope, and the 
hope of thy father rest on thee—thou art 
respected among thy nation, but once join the 
Nazarene, and the gibe and sneer of the one 
shall ring in thine ear, and the scorn of thine 
own nation follow thy footsteps.’ 

“My mother’s words were interrupted by 
a shrill laugh, which was again and again re- 
peated. 

“ «Listen, Jacob Berko,’ my mother said; 
‘we are the subject of their mirth. But 
didst not mark when the proud maiden left 
us, scarce could she repress the bitter smile 
of mockery which played around her Christian 
lips? and thou, forsooth, the son of Reuben 
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Berko—a chief of the synagogue, must e’en 
indite a hymn of praise to her who would 
become the Judith of thy race !’ 

“ The loud laugh again rung upon mine ear, 
and, fired by the words of my mother, I arose 
from my couch, and involuntarily approached 
the pannelling which separated our chamber 
from that occupied by Marischa and her 
father. 

“Thou dost well, my son,’ said my mother ; 
‘out of her own lips shall she be confounded,’ 
and she drew near to me, placing her ear also 
to the pannelling. Scarcely did we draw our 
breaths, when after another peal of laughter, 
I distinctly heard the following words issue 
from the lips of Marischa :— 

“Yes, father, the young Jew’s hardihood 
impelled me on. I remembered how oft I 
had heard my sainted mother speak of the 
stiff-neckedness of this nation—their perse- 
cution of the Redeemer, and of their unholy 
and blood-stained rites at their pascal feasts. 
I have felt my blood chill—my womanly feel- 
ing depart as I have listened to the thrilling 
recitals of their manifold atrocities—their 
cruelties towards those of the Christian faith. 
Their race is denounced by our true and 
only church ; and even I, one of the humblest 
of its daughters, will help to cast out one of 
these unbelievers as a brand for the burning. 
Have I not heard my good old grandmother, 
when I was but an infant at her knee, tell 
the tale how that three Jewish rabbins had 
poisoned all the wells of Posen, whereby 
4,000 Christians met their deaths—how they 
had dragged from their mothers’ breast the 
month-old babes, and crucified them as a 
sweet-smelling sacrifice to their blaspheming 
rites; and therefore shall this Jacob Berko 
pay the penalty incurred by his accursed bre- 
thren !? 

“ As these words were uttered by Marischa 
I fell to the earth, as stricken with a thunder- 
bolt. When consciousness returned I found 
myself stretched on my pallet at Koch, my 
mother watching over me, my old father 
seated at the foot. 

“Months elapsed ere my strength returned. 
The past seemed a hideous vision. 

“ ‘Did I not tel thee, Jacob Berko, my son, 
that the false woman was tempting thee to 
evil?’ said my mother. 

“These words instantly conjured up the 
fiendish intention of the false Marischa; and 
I at once determined to banish her image 
from my heart and my memory, and to re- 
place in its stead the wrongs of Poland, and 
the emancipation of my co-religionists from 
the fetters which political tyranny and reli- 
gious bigotry had forged for them.” 


CHAPTER V, 


“T resolved to travel; and, traversing Ger- 
many, I arrived in France, from whence | 
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crossed to England. Sojourning ever among 
my Jewish brethren, I discovered that the 
culture of their minds and the sphere of their 
usefulness enlarged and kept pace with the 
amount of liberty they enjoyed. Feeling my 
misfortunes as the effect of a special provi- 
dence, my grief stimulated me to some defi- 
nite pursuit. The contrast I found every- 
where to the position of my oppressed Polish 
brethren determined me no longer to remain 
a silent spectator. The moral abasement of 
my Jewish compatriots, their political perse- 
cution and patient martyrdom, so wrought 
upon my feelings that I vowed to devote 
myself to their emancipation. The Polish 
Jews were heavy creditors to the righteous- 
ness and clemency of the good King Casimir, 
under whose mild sway Poland had becomean 
asylum for my persecuted brethren. How 
different their present position under the iron 
autocracy of Russia! whose cruel policy is 
their degradation, not their elevation in 
the social scale. Their wrongs maddened 
me. You need no longer wonder, general, 
wherefore at the first shriek of war I, with 
some hundreds of my brethren, the flower of 
our nation, hastened to join the ranks of 
those who battled for freedom. Our courage 
and patriotism would, I conceived, elicit at- 
tention and produce some amelioration in 
our condition.” 

Kosciusko’s eyes were suffused with tears 
during this portion of Jacob Berko’s recital, 
and his excited imagination pictured a glori- 
ous result to their noble enterprise, one, the 
fruition of which would, if successful, ele- 
vate so many of his fellow men to that 
position a merciful God had assigned to 
to all his creatures, whatever their mode of 
worship. From victory he thought the re- 
generation of God’s chosen people would 
result, a vast field of honour, labour, and 
glory would be opened to them, and their 
restoration as a portion of his own creation, 
a certain consequence, “ That nation is ac- 
cursed,” he exclaimed, “which withholds 
from any of its people the blessings of equal 
rights, equal protection, and equal justice;” 
ard taking Jacob Berko by the hand, he added, 
“your sufferings have been manifold—but 
grant us victory,and the day of the atonement 
of your people’s wrongs will have arrived, and 
the yoke of oppression be removed from their 
galled shoulders, My days, henceforward, 
shall be devoted to this heaven-intended con- 
summation; and you, Jacob Berko, shall aid 
and guide me in the sacred undertaking.” 

At this moment a cannon-shot followed, by 
several others, reminded Kosciusko that the 
hour for placing himself at the head of the 
liberating army was near, 

Captain Glenocski, when he quitted the 
general, instantly repaired to his tent to me- 
ditate on the desperate proposal of Jacob 
Berko, in wh ch both his honour and his life 
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was concerned. To force the advance co- 
lump of the enemy, and to take possession of 
their colours surrounded by cannon and 
guarded by the chosen veterans of the Rus- 
sian army was, he felt, the act only of a 
maniac. His first impulse was to proclaim 
Kosciusko a traitor, to form a confederation, 
and select a new commander-in-chief; but 
the unbounded confidence reposed in the 
Polish hero of America he knew would render 
the attempt futile. Various plans suggested 
themselves, alikeimpracticable, and he finally 
determined upon steeping. his senses in in- 
toxicating draughts. In this state, he thought 
he would be accounted irresponsible for his 
acts, and he commenced the execution of 
his project by quaffing repeated goblets. of 
hydromel, mixed with brandy, until he fell to 
the earth senseless. Vainly did the trumpet 
sound to arms, he lay in his tent unconscious. 

The armies met. The Poles, in following 
Kosciusko, pushed forward reckless of death, 
chaunting their national hymna. The Rus- 
sians, in obedience to the officers of Cather- 
ine, rushed on the insurgents shouting their 
wild hurra. The Polish banners bore the 
inscription of “God and our Country!” The 
Russians, half intoxicated, thought but ot 
pillage, and the promised rewards of the 
generous Czarina. On the one side was 
seen the enthusiasm of patriots seeking to 
unrivet their manacles ; while, on the other, 
the drink-excited fury of serfdom, acting in 
brutal compliance with the ukase of a tyrant. 
The one party consisted of nobles, citizens, 
students, and peasants, ill accoutred and ill 
disciplined ; the other a compact body, armed 
with every instrument the infernal art of 
destruction had invented. 

The sun was obscure, as if unwilling to 
witness the unholy and unequal combat. 
The armies met: the attack was fierce. and 
bloody. The almost superhuman efforts of 
Kosciusko rendered the day a memorable 
one. He was ever in the van—wheresoever 
danger most earnestly pressed; exciting the 
peasant volunteers with hopes of victory and 
liberty—the nobles, by recalling the past 
glories of Poland. 

Jacob Berko, at the head of his Jewish corps, 
attacked the first column of the enemy under 
a slaughtering fire; and by his skill and 
courageous example, triumphed over obsta- 
cles from which a less ardent spirit would 
have recoiled, Victory for awhile seemed to 
smile on Poland. The right wing of the 
enemy was touted by his party; and the gal- 
lant Jew, waving the banner he had become 
master of, received a shot in his arm, which 
rendered it powerless. Not discouraged, he 
pushed ouwards, cheering his brethren to 
the charge. Kosciusko, who had not calcu- 
lated on success in that division, rode up 
with his staff to aid in completing the auspi- 
cious commencement. 
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The Russian general, Suwarrow, perceivinz 
the advance column a broken and confused 
mass, in rapid and discomfited flight, arrived 
with a reinforcement. The Poles rushed on- 
wards, and mowed down all before them, 
despite the arrival of the Russian reserve. 
The song of triumph resounded through 
the Polish camp. Poland seemed to rise 
from its ashes, in all the prize of glory, 
again to preside over the destinies of 
the north-east of Europe. The general 
outburst of joyous gratitude was of brief 
duration. Despair ensued. Kosciusko, the 
beacon of the nation—the soul of Poland 
—he to whom his country now looked up as 
its saviour, while personally animating the 
troops in their career of noble daring, re- 
ceived a grape-shot in his breast, and fell 
from his horse. The fate of Poland was 
sealed. The troops lost courage, and all 
seemed paralysed. At this critical juncture, 
Jacob Berko came up to succour the fallen 
hero, bearing in his left hand the colours of 
the enemy. Despite the sufferings of Kos- 
ciusko, the sight of thestandard revived his fast 
sinking spirits, and he faintly ejaculated, *‘ my 
brave, my noble Jew!” but perceiving the 
shattered arm of Jacob Berko, he sunk into a 
stupor. At this moment the Russians ad- 
vanced, and made them both prisoners. The 
bold front which had spread dismay among 
the enemy’s troops was now broken and dis- 
persed; and amid the wailing and lamen- 
tation of the vanquished Poles, the two 
heroes were borne from the field. 

After several months’ suffering, Jacob Berko 
effected his escape, and took part in all the 
subsequent struggles to recover the indepen- 
dence of Poland. He fell, sword in hand, 
defending: Koch, his native town, against the 
attacks of the Austrians—his name blessed 
and revered equally by Catholic and Jew. 

On his removal from the spot where he had 
fallen, the rabbins and the Jews came to claim 
his body, in order to perform the rites of 
sepulture in accordance with their faith, and 
to inter him near the grave of his ancestors. 
But the Catholic priests and their flocks con- 
tested for their right, on the plea that Jacob 
Berko was a Pole, and a patriot, and that his 
ashes should repose beside his brave prede- 
cessors. The determination on either side 
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not to relinquish the body was fast leading 
to bloodshed, when a white-haired man, who 
had acquired great popularity among them, 
stepped forward, and exclaimed: ‘ Forbear ! 
Why thus afflict the soul of the departed ? 
Think ye he would repose in peace if one 
drop of blood was shed in so insensate a 
struggle ? The departed Jacob Berko bore 
arms to strengthen, not to weaken the bond 
of union between you. Respect, then, his 
intentions—offer that homage to his memory 
which his deeds so well deserve. Leta tomb 
be erected, midway between the Jewish and 
Catholic cemeteries, consecrated by the min- 
isters of both faiths, where each may without 
revulsion to their religious convictions, offer 
up prayer for the repose of his soul.” 

This project appeased the contending par- 
ties, and the body was borne away by equal 
numbers of either faith. The multitudes in 
a short time erected a tumulus, in which the 
body of Jacob Berko was deposited. A pillar, 
inscribed with his name in Hebrew and Po- 
lish characters, was erected to mark the spot, 
where probably as of yore, Jews and Catholics 
will be gathered together, making their ori- 
sons to their Almighty Father, for the repose 
of the soul of Jacob Berko, the Jew patriot. 





LITTLE ROSA. 


Like the first green leaf of Spring, 
That doth hope and gladness bring ; 
Like a beam of morning light, 
Making all it looks on bright, 

Such is little Rosa now, 

Such her childhood’s laughing brow ; 
She loves to cull the summer flowers, 
While I note their fleeting hours ; 
For little Rosa’s years are few, 

And our spirits are as two, 


But to guide her dawning youth, 
When I point the ways of truth ; 
Warning her how vice allures, 
Teaching virtue that endures, 
Again I am a little child, 

As I, with submission mild, 

Pray “ Our Father’s will be done,” 
And our spirits are as one. 








A SLIGHT 


Br ALFRED BUNN. 


The County of Cheshire is wealthy and wide, 
Can boast of its mansions, 
Of varied expansions— 
Of valleys and hills, 
Of streamlets and rills, 

And beautiful parks, through which some of 

them glide ; 

And one thing will meet your 
Research, as a feature, 

That Palatine’s title it owns, too, beside ! 


Those parks! oh, those parks! 
Where, from eagles to larks, 
All birds wing their flight 
From the sun-dawn ’til night ; 


And, as Mr. Moore says of the Vale of 
Cashmere, 


“?Twas sweet, when he was but a boy, all 
day long 

“To sit in the bower, and hear the birds’ song.” 

So those who love ven’son may, year after year, 

Stroll here until dinner, and gaze on the deer ! 


And where can you see 
Such a river as Dee ? 
And that other one, too, where, when drown- 
ing men cry, : 
“‘ Lord have mercy upon us” to any help nigh, 


It is proved, when the bodies they’ve hap- 
pen’d to fish for, 


They’d much more of Mersey than e’er they 
could wish for. 


When castles and halls, too, 
Which revelry calls to, 
And ruins of others hurled down in their 
prime, 
That smile in their ivy, as if they mocked 
Time! 
In Chester itself, fine Roman antiquities, 
Which, in their day, witnessed Roman 
iniquities ; 
Some hypocausts, too, 
From which, entre nous, 


They heated their baths, no matter in what 
house, 

Though now only used to give heat to a hot- 
house ! 
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MISTAKE. 


St. Werburgh’s old Abbey, 
Served in a manner (by CROMWELL) most 
‘shabby ; 
Where the chant was ne’er heard that’s now 
sung by so many, 


Of “ All round my hat,”’ for the monks never 
wore any ! 


That old mural girdle which circles the 
town, 


With its stones broken up, and its walls 
broken down— 


The fortress of Beeston, 
Built strongly of free stone, 
Which BLUNDEVILLE spent so much money 
to polish, 
And Parliament tried, but in vain, to de- 
molish— 
And when with all these 
We tell you that Cheshire is famous for cheese, 
The reader, no doubt, with a very good grace, 
Will be, with ourselves, of decided opinion, 
That, whether in beauty, in wealth, or do- 
minion, 
The county of Cheshire’s a wonderful place ! 


But ’tis neither Beeston, nor Werburgh, nor 
_ Eaton, 
Our dramatis persone are destined to meet 
on— 


Nor on mountains ’tis hard to climb— 
Nor in caverns the toad doth slime— 
Nor by dungeon or moat, 


Or bastion, portcullis, or any such strong- 
hold, 


Which knights used to bleed for, in order to 
long hold ; 


Nor any such places of chivalrous note— 
Oh, no, reader—no— 
At the same time this narrative, 
Made up a little of love and of woe, 
May be reckoned comparative 
To heroine fought for, to hero caparisoned, 
And barons of old, in their fortresses garri- 
* goned ! 
Soon ag the sun hath left his home, 
Across Peckforton hills to roam, 
And, beaming out upon the lea, 
Lights up the banks which skirt the Dee, 
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If you were on their loftiest peak, 
And looked below, no words could speak 
How bright the scene, the view how fair, 
That you would see reposing there ; 

And but one thing could make it brighter, 
Your heart more full, your spirit lighter, 
Which is—if chance did so betide— 

The one you loved were by your side ! 


The London Road 
Winds there, and many a sweet abode 
In summer is with verdure studded, 
‘Though in the winter mostly flooded. 
A house and grounds in this locality 
Were witness to our tale’s reality ; 
So let us tell 
What here befel ! 


A maiden who had read romances 
Until her head was fairly turned, 
Had, with a mind much warped by fancies, 
A heart which still for “solids” burned. 
Her age—but —not to cause dissension— 
A lady’s age we never mention ! 
One day, with thoughts intent upon a book, 
Reclining pensively beside a brook 


Which murmured nigh, the ground whereon 
she lay 


Gave way! 
And by ill luck, enough to make one weep, 
The water, elsewhere shallow, here was deep. 
As those who with misfortunes mingle 
Know that misfortunes ne’er come single, 
Even to single ladies, they’ll be shocked 
To learn that, while in contemplation locked, 
Into the stream she fell, and you might see 
Her heels projecting where her head should be. 
Just at this critical moment of fear 
Acarr‘age most happily chanced to appear; 
Theshriek which preceded the fair one’s fall 
Was sufficiently loud every sense to appal, 
And a sort of a crash, 
Which succeeded the splash, 
Made a gentleman jump on the wall from his 
seat, 
Where he <_< a full view of the sad lady’s 
eet. 


What might, at another time, be his sensation 
To see a poor damsel in such situation 
Tis useless to ask, and we need not dilate 
On her pitiful state ; 
But seizing her heels (there’s a way where the 
will is), 
He pulled Ler out, just as did Thetis, Achilles. 
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She was clearly half dead, and we have a 
misgiving 
If any could testify which half was living. 


(Nota bene :—Forget not what on the point 
bore most, 


Which is, that she fell in the water head- 
foremost.) 


Some feelings of modesty—some, too, of fright, 
Her limbs and her senses had paralysed quite, 


And pale and dishevelled in charms, 
She swooned in the gentleman’s arms. 


Half in delight, and half in a stew, 
He knew not on earth what to do. 


He looked in her face, and then curs’d the 
waterfall, 


And his not coming sooner, that he might 
have caught her fall. 
She luckily soon 
Awoke from her swoon, 
And found that her notions of blest ideality 
Had ended at last in a sort of reality— 
A carriage—a hero—perhaps a field officer—- 
Are enough e’en to puzzle a moral philosopher. 
“‘And who is my saviour ?” she cried, 
As her blushes she sought to hide— 


‘A soldier, I see; for beneath the white coat 


“In which you were driving that carriage I 
note 


“That a scarlet vest 
** Encases your breast, 


“Your regiment is quartered, I hope, very 
near, 


“For though I may cold (as I am) now 
appear, 
“ My mother shall fix a day 
“Her grateful respects to pay; 
“ And pray let us meet again, 
“This singular scene to explain.” 
He stood, as he very well might, aghast ; 
But said at last, 


“] should with great pleasure all danger have 
braved, 


“ Your life to have saved ; 
“‘ Each moment is precious, but here I will be, 
“On a spot now so valued, to-morrow, at 


three ;” 

“* Tl give you a signal—my bugle by blow- 
ing— 

“That you may be sure my arrival of 
knowing.” 

He then raised his castor, and blessing his 
lot, 


Sprang up on the wall, and was off like a shot. 
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Time flew, for a swifter flight time will take 
When anything happy or pleasant’s at stake ; 
The minutes we then wish hours are gone 
Before their value we’ve thought upon : 
And now and then years roll away, 

Ere we think we have lost a day. 


*Twas thus with these lovers ; he went and 
he came, 


And she felt her first feeling still was the same, 
Or stronger, for one day she seemed to adore 


The man whom she had but loved one day 
before. 


What charming attentions he paid her ! 
What pledges of faith, too, he made her ! 
And one point had something most delicate 

in it— 
His carriage drove up every day to the 
minute. 
That dear little horn had more music, by far, 
Than harp, or piano, or flute, or guitar ; 


And she listened to all that he said, and each 
word 


She deemed to be sweetest that ear ever heard. 


Without knowing aught of their different 
stations, 


Without heeding mother, or any relations, 

A marriage was settled—Ae plainly could see 

Another good settlement likely to be. 

A fortune, a mansion, good cellar of wine, 

Were things ’twould be folly in him to de- 
cline ; 

Her heels had been turned, to be sure, and 
instead, ; 

It might be the same, by-and-by, with her 
head. 

Then she—oh, the exquisite sight! 

A red coat was all her delight. 


A run-away match 
May, or not, be a catch; 


But as of Ler mother it would break the 
heart, 


She resolved to talk over 

The point with her lover, 
Who might of his quality something impart. 
Such matters, however, are hard of digestion, 
And “ business” is often a delicate question. 
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jut he came once again, 
And she could not refrain ; 
And so thinking over the last and the first of it, 


She sternly resolved to, at once, know the 
worst of it. 


She would not impdértune 
Her love about fortune, 
As one little query would settle the rest ; 


So she looked in his face, and then looked at 
his vest, 
And said, with a sigh, 
“Give me but one reply ; 
“ T ask not of family, ancestors, wealth, 
“For without them we'll manage this mar- 
riage by stealth ; 
“ But merely to silence the ignorant doubt 
“Of a scrupulous mother—(I hope you'll 
speak out) 


“Who las her own method of playing her 
cards ; 


“To stop all dissension, 
“ And ease my suspension, 
Oh, tell me at once, if youre not in ‘the 
Guards?’ ” 
Inno way undaunted, 
Oar hero, who vaunted 
Himself on the splendid position he held, 
Replied, by self-satisfied feeling impelled, 
“TI am in ‘the Guards,’ if that’s any avail, 
ma’rm, 


“For I ain the guard of the Holyhead mail, 
ma’rm.,” 


As if by lightning hit, 
She fell down in a fit; 
And if she got out of it 
Man? still doubt of it ; 
So:as we’re not equal 
To. dwell on the sequel, 
We but add that the wall he had once more 


to scale, 
Blow his horn, and dash off on the top of the 
mail ; 


And one thing was plain 
They ne’er met again ! ! 
While, revder, you must bear in mind 
What in their flight they left behind, 
Id est— 





The fHoral: 
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THE MIRROR. 


LONDON AT MIDNIGHT. 
Br AUGUSTUS GUEST, M.A. 


“Urbes et oppida nihil aliud sunt quam humanarum erumnarum domicilia, quibus 
luctus, et meeror, et mortalium varii infinitique labores, et omnis generis vitia, quasi 


septis includuntur.”* 





Ir would be difficult, perhaps impossible, 
to select a more complex subject, or one that 
offers a more extensive field for varied com- 
ment, than that which now stands at the 
head of this article—London at midnight! 
In that little sentence what vast and mighty 
tomes are inclosed! What an unspeakable 
amount of happiness and misery; of gaiety 
and sorrow; of feasting and starvation; of 
exalted virtue and disgusting vice, do those 
three words unsuspectingly contain! They 
convey ideas too great and too confused to 
be worked out; and the mind, perplexed 
with the interminable ramifications of ever- 
springing thought, shrinks back, dismayed, 
from the task of grappling with the self-im- 
posed labour. ‘The world,” says the moral- 
ist, is a maze, a labyrinth of errors, a desert, 
a wilderness, a den of thieves, cheaters, full of 
filthy puddles, horrid rocks, precipitiums, 
an ocean of adversity, a heavy yoke, wherein 
infirmities and calamities overtake and fol- 
low one another as the sea waves.” It is in 
this mazy microcosm, London, that the mind 
is lost in hopeless perplexity. It would un- 
fold the mysteries of the mighty volume, and 
expose the complex picture to the world 
through all its varied phases—it would con- 
trast the comeliness of virtue with the hide- 
ousness of vice; it would trace to its hidden 
source the stream of misery, and unlock the 
secret whereby the rottenness of an advanced, 
but too artificial state of society, may be seen 
and removed. But, alas! how futile is the 
wish, how chimerical the attempt! As the 
mountain torrent at first percolates harm- 
lessly through its mossy bed, in myriads of 
invisible and threadlike streams, so also does 
the great ocean of society owe its existence 
to a train of events, each individually as in- 
visible and as unimportant. Who shall 
undertake the analytic labour of tracing the 
world of waters to the first source ; of reduc- 
ing the earth to its original form and aspect; 





* “Cities and towns are nothing but the 
resting-places of human afflictions, in which 
grief and anguish, the various and endless 
anxieties of men, and every species of vice, 
are hedged in,” 





of following all things ad primordia to their 
first principles? Where is this mighty ma- 
gician, this soothsayer, this interpreter of 
dreams, this potent prophet, that shall un- 
ravel the mysteries of creation, and hold up 
to the gaze of man the germ of man’s per- 
fection? We may seek him, but the search 
will be vain. He exists not. 

With such or similar thoughts may the 
mind be supposed to be impressed on wander- 
ing at the midnight hour through the de- 
serted streets of London. The stillness of 
the night is rendered the more deep from the 
sudden contrast with the din of day. Now, 
the streets are crowded by their countless 
occupants: a little while, andallis still. By 
a kind of magic, the living masses, with their 
love and hatred, have vanished ; the cares of 
life are suspended ; and honest toil has va- 
cated the scene to thoughtless gaiety or pol- 
luting vice. Of that vast crowd which was 
hurrying to and fro, scarcely an individual 
being is left; and the silence of the night is 
disturbed only by the heavy tread of the 
police, or by the mad shout of inebriated 
folly. The eye courses down an almost in- 
terminable vista of lamps, or runs in scrutiny 
over a no less endless map of masonry: it is 
London as a sleeping giant, still and motion- 
less, but full of pent-up mischief, and charged 
with all the evils of Pandora’s box! 

What a humiliating scene do the streets of 
London present at such an hour! and if that 
hour be in the winter season, and amidst the 
fierce inclemencies of the weather, the pic- 
ture that intrudes itself upon the attention 
is harrowing in the extreme. It has been 
often observed that no city in the world can 
present so strange a picture of poverty and 
luxury as this great capital. If it be true in 
ordinary life, how much more forcibly does 
it strike the mind when the two extremes 
are brought into immediate and close contact 
one with the other! There is then no inter- 
vening series of links to fillup the grada- 
tions until they are shaded off to the lowest 
tint; there are no imperceptibly-receding 
differences of rank and wealth to confuse the 
attention, but the two extremes stand out in 
bold and terrible contrast—they are as angry 
combatants defying each other, and full of 
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mutual fear and hatred. Dives and Lazarus 
move not in the same orbit: their course is 
as distinct and separate as that of two planets. 
But this marked difference is lost in the light 
and bustle of day. At night only can it be 
duly understood. 

It is a bleak and howling morning in De- 
cember. The rain falls in drifting clouds, 
and sweeps across the spacious area of a 
fashionable square. The many-toned voices 
of the church clocks now break upon the ear, 
and warn us that another hour has been 
gathered into the lap of time, and that the se- 
cond of a new day has arrived. Thankful even 
for that sound in the dreary night, we hurry 
forward to the lordly square, and giving in- 
voluntarily an additional fold to our cloak, 
we prepare to cross it. ‘The rain drives 
fiercely in our teeth, and with head averted we 
pursue our dreary way. But hark ! the sounds 
of sweetest music meet the ear, and float 
along the breeze like a sportive genius of 
the storm. In yonder noble mansion is col- 
lected the festive throng of the great and 
noble, busy in the pursuit of pleasure, and 
careless for the morrow. Ease and luxury 
are their lot; and withering want and crush- 
ing poverty approach not their wide gates, 
soil not thew fine garments, nor disarrange 
one soft idea in a life too often of indolent 
repose. “But we envy ye not,” said we, 
hurrying forward, “we envy ye not your 
mighty wealth and high-sounding titles, nor 
would we take them from ye. Give us, just 
Heaven! but a pure heart and an unstained 
reputation, and other hands may play with 
this world’s baubles !” 

Striking into a neighbouring street the 
music dies away upon the éar, and the eye 
no longer rests upon the blaze of light issuing 
from the windows of the illumined mansion. 
The wind howls along with fitful violence, 
making the thousand lights that line the 
way, and star the blackness of the night, to 
flicker tremblingly in their sockets. The 
very lamps jingle in their frames, and one 
seeks inquiringly for temporary shelter. Sud- 
denly a low and heavy sound arrests the 
hurried step; it’s in the storm, but not of it 
—it is a human voice—a woman’s voice— 
and in distress! Turning sharply round, a 
dark object is seen crouching beneath a pro- 
jecting porch, shrinking with dread from the 
pelting of the pitiless storm. With head 
resting upon her knees, the poor forlorn 
creature was endeavouring by a fruitless 
effort to keep a little warmth within her 
emaciated and hunger-pinched body. There 
was something around which her arms were 

twined; but as it was concealed by her thread- 
bare shawl, and was lying as if for better 
protection, between herself and the door, 
the secret was not immediately revealed. To 
behold a fellow creature in affliction is at all 
times painful; but it is doubly so when the 
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means of relief do not lie within human 
power. So it was with this poor woman. 
The tale is one of sadness, but, alas! of too 
frequent occurrence. Broken in spirit, and 
decayed in health, the icy hand of death was 
already upon her; and that once fair and 
comely form, done to death by the world’s 
heartless cruelty and neglect, was gradually 
sinking into a premature and dishonoured 
grave. But one poor link remained to con- 
nect her with the world. It was her child. 
That pallid and fragile infant lay almost 
naked in the bitter coldness of the night, and 
were it not for the low and scarcely-audible 
moan it uttered, might already have been 
supposed dead. The mother’s grief was too 
deep for tears; she groaned aloud, as one 
crushed beneath a world of woe. She turned 
her hollow and glassy eyes upon the innocent, 
and to its lips she held a morsel of dry crust— 
it was all she had—as if in the vain expec- 
tation of its recovery. As the child made an 
effort to eat, a ghastly smile played for a 
moment around her lipsp—the woman was 
forgotten in the mother; a ray of hope still 
shot across her worn and withered heart. 
** He will live yet!” said she, “ my Arthur 
will recover, and we shall be happy!” The 
sweetand heaven-sent influence had vanished ! 
The dark reality of truth returned, and a sigh 
escaped that might have reft her very heart. 
Poor human nature! thou art in thy pros- 
perity as the morning sun: thy adversity 
makes thee terrible as night! 

Two days from that time, the lifeless bodies 
of mother and child were stretched upon a 
parish bier. Unlamented and unknown, they 
were rudely consigned to the last resting 
place at the public expense; and as the 
scarcely decent funeral left the workhouse 
gates, no one cared to inquire into her 
melancholy history, or thought it worth his 
while tc turn a careless eye upon the pro- 
cession. It was a pauper’s funeral! 

But what if the thoughtless murderer 
should be living ?—what if he should be 
happy, and revelling in the lap of luxury ?— 
ay, what if neshould be the proud and lordly 
owner of the grand and illumined mansion 
whence, on that wild winter night, the 
sounds of mirth and music strangely issued? 
—what if the surmise should be true, that 
he, the thoughtless destroyer, should be thus 
engaged, while hts victims, famished and for- 
lorn, are dying upon a door-step ? 

The picture, horrible as it may appear, 
is not too- highly coloured. | Thousands 
of others, still more frightful, might be 
found within the limits of the metropo- 
lis. The phases of human misery are 
multiplied to infinity, and man knows not 
the. variety and extent of man’s suffering. 
The curious in criminal statistics search our 
prisons and hospitals, our refuges for the 
destitute and our penitentiaries, from eaeh 
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of which numerous affecting parallels might 
be at once drawn. Here, however, crime 
and sickness are denuded of those horrors 
with which, in their wild and native state, 
they are necessarily invested. But let the 
inquisitive mind thread the mazes of the 
streets, and devote an hour at night to the 
actual observation of the rampant depravity 
of human nature, and he will then learn to 
estimate at their proper value those noble in- 
stitutions which justly form the boast and 
pride of every Englishman, and render him 
respected by every stranger. Instead of 
coldly paying his annual subscription, and 
eating his annual dinner, and making his 
annual speech in favour of a charity of which, 
practically, he knows nothing, an amount of 
earnest zeal will be infused into his efforts, 
from which great good must unavoidably 
arise. He will then work with a strong con- 
viction of the high importance of the under- 
taking in which he is engaged, and his heart 
will warm with joy as he beholds the glorious 
work, wrought by his own individual hands 
upon his fallen and degraded fellow-crea- 
tures. The work is holy, and it will prosper ! 
Strange as it may appear, there are in 
London few streets more disorderly and more 
infested by bad and dissolute characters of 
both sexes, than that in which the principal 
Metropolitan police-court is situated. At 
night the most disgusting and demoralising 
exhibitions take place within the very pre- 
cincts of retributive justice, while the only 
thing done by the emissaries of the law— 
and they say it is the only thing they can do 
unless they take half London into custody— 
is a drawling admonition to “ move on,” or 
a more decided threat, conveyed through an 
allusion to the station-house. Adjoining the 
police-station are two or three night-houses, 
kept open ostensibly for the sale of coffee and 
other refreshments, but used as the resort of 
the most depraved and abandoned characters. 
The passer-by may occasionally see standing 
at the doors of such houses two or three silly 
young men, who may have escaped for the 
night from their masters’ control, and are 
making haste to sow the seeds of their future 
misfortune and ultimate disgrace, by associa- 
ting with the lowest characters of either 
sex. Shouts of laughter, snatches of vul- 
gar songs, plentifully interspersed with oaths 
and abominable language, form the amuse- 
ments of the group outside, which, arguing 
from the lights above stairs, must be taken 
as a sample of the moral entertainment going 
on within. By tacit consent the fullest sway 
seems to be given to their licentious riot, for 
it would be an event worthy of note if the 
peaceful travéller were to pass through the 
street without insult. It is not un- 
usual to see one or more of these wretched 
and debased creatures, tricked out in all the 
tawdry finery of their class, lolling mad drunk 


against a wall, or rolling on the muddy road, 
screaming, shouting, and blaspheming, with 
the wild fury of a maniac. This is a case for 
the station-house, but within that delicate 
point they seem to have obtained carte 
blanche from the guardians of the night. The 
matter is a serious one, and might well en- 
gage the attention of the authorities. 

Now, without for a moment indulging in 
the wild and chimerical idea, that vice can 
be altogether repressed—especially in a large: 
and populous city—and without insisting too 
peremptorily upon the proper discharge of 
magisterial duty, which is at all times ex- 
tremely onerous, we may presume to ine 
quire if no means could be adopted to keep 
these and other such filthy and demoralising 
exhibitions within the compass of four walls, 
out of the sight of the world, and shut up 
from infecting the public atmosphere, with 
their contaminating vice? The same men, 
possibly, who would sign a petition to abolish 
capital punishment, scarcely give a thought 
to the suppression of that by which capital 
punishment is frequently rendered necessary. 
They can understand the tenor of the one, 
but cannot see the inevitable danger of the 
other. Their philanthropy is misplaced and 
absurd, and is calculated to produce an 
amount of mischief to the state by no means 
easy to understand. If, on the contrary, 
those dens of infamy, known as night-houses, 
were either altogether suppressed, or at least 
kept within more decent bounds, the con- 
taminating example would be removed from 
before the eyes of the young or inexperienced, 
and many a useful member would be saved 
to society, and many an unfortunate criminal 
from transportation. 

But, unhappily, it is not in one street in 
particular that the evil exists; it is ubiquit- 
ous. The same thing may be traced, more 
or less openly, throughout the metropolis ; 
but although it is at all times to be deplored, 
yet it is only when it obtrudes itself thus 
boldly upon the attention, that the mischief 
demands executive interference and imme- 
diate correction. It possibly is the most 
humiliating and appalling of all the scenes in 
midnight London, to behold so many human 
beings, each endowed with reason and sense, 
and a knowledge of good and evil, wallowing 
day after day in a slough of vice and self- 
abandoned infamy—dead to virtue, honour, 
integrity, and religion—nay, to the very 
existence of a Deity! It is an appalling 
thing to see this wreck of human nature 
daily before our eyes, reduced from its for- 
mer noble position by the corroding effects 
of vice, to a condition below that of the brute 
creation! It is a fearful sight ; and the most 
thoughtless and apathetic must naturally, on 
a moment’s reflection, shudder at so base a 
libel on humanity ! 

Not to dwell longer on this phase of mid- 
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night life in London, we may pass on to 
encounter other scenes of an almost equally 
shocking character. 

There are few, whether in town or country, 
who have not heard of the dry arches of the 
bridges, of the arcades of Covent Garden, and 
of the refuge of the Park. In each of these 
there are to be found regular tenants, who 
possess, by long-established and undisputed 
right, a prescriptive claim to occupancy. In 
the first and last, the same places are fre- 
quently occupied by the same individuals for 
several winters in succession ; and before 
the cold season sets in, a becoming prepara- 
tion for contending with its inclemencies is 
made by the future tenant. Hay and straw, 
bits of rag, wool, or any other soft material 
that chance may throw in their way, are 
carefully collected and deposited in the chosen 
lair. This statement, it should be remarked, 
is based on the evidence adduced at the po- 
lice-courts, and rests not on any other autho- 
rity. It was computed, not long since, that 
upwards of sixty human beings dwelt on the 
banks and hollow trees of Hyde Park alone 
during the winter season. The discovery 


led, of course, to the suppression of what was 
very justly considered an exhibition utterly 
disgraceful to a civilised nation. But although 
strict watch is kept by the park rangers, it is 
nevertheless believed that many of these 
wretched beings yet find means to elude 
their vigilance, and still continue to occupy 


their old haunts in the accustomed place. 
These people, it is said, generally belong to 
the lazaroni, or professional beggars, whose 
privations, if they suffer any, are self-inflicted ; 
for the trade is found to be very profitable, 
and will furnish more comforts than fall 
within the reach of many an honest and in- 
dustrious labourer. 

The deceptive tricks adopted by the out- 
lying beggars are very ingenious, and as 
young children are commonly made to figure 
in them, not unfrequently prove successful. 
It was a scheme of this kind we once saw 
detected in Cheapside. The rain was falling 
heavily on a winter’s night, and, as it was 
not late, that ever-busy thoroughfare was 
yet alive with people. Our attention was 
arrested by a crouching little urchin, of some 
seven or eight years of age, huddled into the 
corner of a door-way, and as he had every ap- 
pearance of suffering from cold and hunger, 
the assistance of a passing policeman was at 
once solicited in his favour. The man stepped 
forward, and rudely grasping the child’s arra, 
shook him out of a heavy trance-like sleep. 
“Hallo! young ’un, what are you doing 
here?” The child spoke not. “Eh! what 
are ye after, to-night? Come, get up; let’s 
have none of your gammon.” 

We quietly suggested he was making use 
of unnecessary violence. 

** Ay, ay, I knows my business,”’ was the 
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reply. “How long have you been out of 
prison?” continued the officer. 

“ Don’t know,” said the boy. 

“A week ?” suggested the policeman. 

‘¢ Ees, more nor that,” said the lad. 

“ A fortnight ?” 

“Fes, more nor a fortnight.” . 

“ Well, now, I tell ’e what it is,”’ says the 
poticeman ; if I catches you a-lying about 
this here fashion again, I'll give ’e another 
month of it; so you'd better be off. Where’s 
your father ?” 

“?T home,” said the boy. 

“ That’s a lie,” said the officer, in an under 
tone. “Be off,and don’t let me catch youon 
my beat again to-night ;”’ whereupon the boy 
sidled away, and the officer, turning round, 
said, ‘There, sir, you wouldn’t a-think that 
there small covey has been three times in 
prison, and twice flogged? He’s one of the 
most howdacious young wagabones as is; 
he’d a took you in, I’ll warnd ’im, if I hadn’t 
a been here. I knows him well.” 

It seems he was sent out by his reprobate 
father to impose upon the unwary by a tale of 
orphanhood, starvation, and sickness, and, as 
the policeman said, he most certainly was 
well nigh succeeding. Brought up in the 
school of deception and villany, what won- 
der if that young child end his career upon 
the gallows-tree; what wonder if, after a life 
of increasing crime, he, in his turn, decoy 
other victims into the stubborn meshes of the 
infernal net? Yet who can avert the evil? 
The curse of poverty is upon them, and they 
exclaim with the preacher, ‘‘ Because of 
poverty have we sinned.” Poor excuse! The 
cynic Diogenes used to call poverty self-in- 
structing virtue; but, says the proverb, neces- 
sitas cogit ad turpia—it makes men reprobates, 
Much as we may lament this abnormal state 
of society, the complications of the social 
condition are so great, that the most strenu- 
ous efforts of mankind are altogether insuffi- 
cient to rectify the evil; and as humanity, at 
best, is only relatively good, that phasis of 
man’s existence is the brightest which con- 
tains the least of the black alloy. But, how- 
ever strongly we may be convinced of the 
difficulty—nay, impossibility, of eradicating, 
or even of checking, the mischief, yet it 
seems to be allowed on all hands, that the 
increase of it results from the too careless 
indifference to the moral and social condition 
of the poor which is now manifested by the 
monied classes. There is a spirit of selfish- 
ness abroad- which teaches men rather to 
consider themselves as independent units 
than as links in the one great chain which 
binds together the whole social system. It 
is a spirit which, from being allied to the too 
base and too grovelling love of money, is 
more apt to cause us to lose sight of the 
higher and finer feelings of our nature, and 
to forget the personal obligations that rest 
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upon us, than any other which can spring 
from the heart of man. Ina word, it is a 
spirit which inverts the postpono fame pecu- 
nam; it places the summum bonum of human 
happiness in the possession of wealth, and 
in the power which that wealth commands. 
If any doubt this let him witness in the mid- 
night hour the lavish expenditure that pre- 
vails in the houses of the rich (or quasé rich) 
through all ranks. The gaud, the. glitter, 
the tinsel, the troops of powdered menials, 
and the other accessories of the ducal state 
are reflected through every condition of so- 
called respectable society, down to the very 
cook who has provided his grace’s dinner. 
Each in rotation is burned up with envy at 
his more wealthy or more aristocratic neigh- 
bour, and with a folly which is related to 
madness, he strains his income almost to 
snapping, and labours like a pack-horse, 
early and late, to amass wealth adequate to 
his ambition. But what becomes of the 
poor, pallid, and over-wrought artizan, whose 
life is one continued scene of dreary, ill-paid 
toil, does he benefit by this extravagance? 
Has he also balls and routs to refresh his 
wearied mind and languid body? Alas! no: 
he is told that “times are bad,” and wages 


must come down—and they come down ac- 
cordingly. Like the Gladiator, he and his 
family must suffer—and for what? Why, 
“to make a Roman holiday!” to gratify the 
plebeian pride of his ambitious master ! 
Why should we further seek to unravel 
the entangled web—why should we pursue 
the redundant theme? As it was observed 
in the outset, there are in the brief sentence, 
“London at Midnight,” vast and mighty 
tomes—tomes which would contain more 
matter than would serve for the meditation 
of a life. We feel the hopelessness of eluci- 
dating the difficulties by which the subject is 
beset ; and, however vain the effort may be 
with us, it may nevertheless lie more com- 
pletely within the grasp of a stronger and 
more descriptive mind. The cause of hu- 
manity is one that at all times finds a ready 
response with mankind ; it is one with which 
we are all identified. On these grounds, 
then, in which philanthropy and morality are 
materially concerned, the consideration of 
the rampant vices of midnight London may 
not be without its use ; it may be interesting 
to the benevolent, advantageous to the de- 
praved, and useful to society in general. 





THE LITTLE BAG OF MILLET-SEED. 


AN EXTRAVAGANZA. 
By Fanny E. Lacy. 


THERE was oncea worthy old king, who had 
an only son he very much loved; and whom 
he was exceedingly desirous of seeing settled 
in life. His majesty’s declining years caused 
him to be more anxious upon the subject, 
as wishing the important event to take place 
before he should be summoned, according to 
the course of nature. The portraits of all 
the most beautiful princesses had, therefore, 
been collected from all the known parts of the 
globe, for the young prince to make his 
choice; insomuch that every apartment in 
the palace appeared like a grand picture- 
gallery, and it was evident that there were a 
great number of beautiful princesses in the 
world; and equally so, that they were all very 
anxious to get married. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, for the wish of his royal father, the 
young Prince Lionheart seemed to be not at 
allso. And here, before proceeding further, 
it may be as well to introduce him more par- 
ticularly; as also to explain why he had been 
given the name of Lionheart. In the first 
place, he was as unmatchably handsome, ac- 
complished, and amiable, as all young princes 


under his remarkable circumstances have been 
usually known to be; and had been chris- 
tened Lionheart, that as he grew up, he 
might learn to imitate the noble nature of 
that animal, in bravery’s true characteristic, 
generosity, forbearance, a spirit that scorned 
the base advantage of petty malevolence, and 
that towered in its gentle dignity, rather 
than level itself with the nature it despised. 
As to the good old king, his father, it 
is very requisite his character should be 
thoroughly understood, his majesty’s turn 
of mind, and manner of expressing himself, 
being certainly peculiar, perfectly regard- 
less of court etiquette, and the formalities 
appertaining to his elevated station; but for 
which those who knew him well esteemed 
their excellent sovereign not the less; par- 
ticularly when the goodness of his heart af- 
forded frequent and ample compensation for 
the absence of royal dignity. 

“ Well, to be sure! Was there ever any- 
body so provoking as this son of mine ?”” ob- 
served the plain-spoken monarch one day to 
the ambassador from a neighbouring court. 
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“To think that among such a number of 
pretty girls here, that he can’t fancy one of 
the whole lot for his wife, that I may have 
the satisfaction of seeing him married before 
1 die.” 

“T think, sire,” replied the ambassador, 
“that the prince would no longer be soinsen- 
sible, were the portrait of our peerless prin- 
cess, the exquisite and all-chanting Bloom- 
inbel, among this collection. Her complex- 
ion is as the snowy fleece ofa summer cloud, 
softly tinged by the rosy morn; and her 
tresses the golden sunbeams; while you 
would scarce believe her to be a creature of 
earth but for her sweet dark violet eyes.” 

“Odds bobs! my lord,” exclaimed his de- 
lighted majesty, “how comes it, then, that 
your lordship has not presented the picture 
of this uncommonly pretty girl at ourcourt ?” 

“Alas! sire,” replied the nobleman, sigh- 
ing profoundly, “the Princess Bloominbel is 
no longer the pride and glory of our court, 
that incomparable princess having been on 
this very day twelve months, stolen by that 
reckless marauder and astonishing giant, 
the well-known Gormangulf, who has im- 
prisoned her within the cruel confines of his 
famous adamantine pillar, The monster 


Gormangulf is of prodigious bulk and cor- 
responding height: his appearance, too, is re- 
markable ; his head is an enormous balloon 
rising above his shoulders, his hair a huge 
cluster of matted serpents, and his one fiery 


eye being at the extreme end of his nose !— 
He’s by no means a handsome man,” added 
the ambassador quietly. 

“Really, I should think not,” replied his 
majesty; “even allowing for peculiarity of 
tastes.” . 

Now, it so happened, when this conversa- 
tion took place, that the young Prince Lion- 
heart was sitting in a balcony at a little dis- 
tance, concealed by the rich tapestry; so 
that neither his father nor the ambassador 
were aware of the circumstance. Lionheart 
had therefore heard all that passed. 

The consequence, however, was, that he 
no sooner heard the description of the Prin- 
cess Bloominbel, than he made amends for 
all his former indifference by immediately 
falling violently in love, and resolving to, at 
all hazards, attempt the rescue of this beau- 
tiful captive of the remorseless Gormangulf. 

Of course, like all young princes that were 
ever read or heard of under the like circum- 
stance, Lionheart was taken exceedingly ill, 
could neither eat, drink, or sleep, his life des- 
pairedof, &c., so that the poor dear old gentle- 
man, his royal papa, was in a new perplexity 
about him; for I believe it’s a rule with all 
young princes or princesses to be particularly 
obstinate on such occasions, and while every- 
body is all in a bustle about them, to remain si- 
lently moping till the clever personage who is 
to unravel the mystery shall make his appear- 
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ance. Of course his majesty was quite in 
despair, and the whole kingdom in terrible 
commotion. Learned physicians assembled 
from all parts of the world, though not upon 
the fair terms of “no cure, no pay,” but the 
usual unreasonable ones usually enforced in 
Fairy-land, of “If you don’t cure a body you 
shall pay for it with your own head.” As 
might have been expected, a great number of 
rash individuals presumed, and failed; so 
that a great many heads were in consequence 
soon laid together, but as they had been 
chopped from their respective bodies, what- 
ever wisdom they might have possessed was 
of no service to anybody ; and the young 
prince remained just as bad as if he had 
taken all the nostrums they might have 
prescribed. Now, a great many learned prac- 
titioners had been called in respecting the 
case of young Lionheart, and of course 
there was a grand consultation. Standing 
round the bed of the patient, they remained 
for a while silent, looking very mysterious, 
and very profound; then they looked at the 
prince, then at each other, then shook their 
heads, then whispered all together; and then, 
each clapping his great cane to his nose, 
iooked at each other again! Then they all 
looked at the apothecary—the apothecary 
looked at the nurse—the nurse looked at the 
little boy with the basket of phials and pill- 
boxes ; and then the learned men all shook 
their heads together again! As for the little 
boy, he shook his head, too, only privately, of 
course, and in a corner by himself; and why 
not ? his little head was his own, and he had 
as much right to shake it as the rest of the 
assembled party. So then, after some more 
whispering among the learned, his majesty 
beginning to wax rather impatient, demanded 
their opinion ; whereupon one of the learned 
solemnly replied, “that himself and learned 
brethren had at length arrived at the unde- 
niable conclusion, that—the prince was very 
all? 

“Why, good gracious!” exclaimed the 
homely monarch, “of course I know that, or I 
shouldn’t have sent for you. So now I ask 
you all plainly, what’s the matter with him ?” 

The learned men stared, were silent, looked 
at each other again, then whispered, then 
looked at the apothecary—the apothecary 
looked at the nurse—the nurse at the little 
boy—the little boy shook his little head, in his 
little sly corner, as before; and then all the 
wise men shook their heads, and whispered 
together again! At last the same learned 
man who had replied upon the important sub- 
ject before, now solemnly assured his majesty 
that—* They didn’t know ! 

How allthis would have ended for the 
royal ‘patient is difficult to determine ; 
for just then it was rumoured that there 
had arrived at the palace a very learned 
man indeed; a great deal more learned than 
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all the other learned men, who requested 
an audience in the case of the royal patient. 
Now, this great man was no other than that 
knowing Chinese physician, called Oh Ho! 
He looked very sly and clever, I can tell you, 
as he paid his respects, and as if he knew very 
well what he was about. Indeed, ’tis said, 
that as he passed the other learned men, he 
sneezed more than once. I don’t pretend to 
know why he did so, but it seems that they, 
one and all, slunk off upon his entrance: 
only the little boy, who carried the phials and 
pill-boxes, took the opportunity to make a 
queer face at him as he left the apartment— 
which was very disrespectful, it must be con- 
fessed ; but we must suppose it was because 
he took the part of his master, and therefore 
forgive the impropriety. 

“ His royal highness is in love,” said Dr. 
Oh Ho, concisely. 

“Bless me, I’m very glad to hear it,” re- 
plied the king ; “and if the young lady has 
no objection there shall be a wedding di- 
rectly.” 

“ Sire,” replied Oh Ho, “the object of his 
affection is, 1 grieve to tell you, no other than 
the beauteous Princess Bloominbel.” 

“Well,” said the king, “ what is there to 
be sorry about in that ?” 

“ Because, sire, she is in the power of the 
sorcerer Gormangulf, and he has moved the 
adamantine pillar in which she is imprisoned 
many miles beyond the moon.” 


‘Oh dear!’ observed his majesty, “that is 
indeed rather too far to go for a wife.” 

“Yet I fear,” replied Oh Ho, “that his 
highness may die should he not obtain 


this charming princess. Gormangulf is a 
monstrous giant, and a powerful sorcerer; 
still I think I can prove a match for him, if 
the prince has but courage to attempt the 
rescue of the fair captive; since I also ama 
magician, but in direct opposition to his 
wicked machinations.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed the good-natured mo- 
narch, “ I thought you seemed a clever fellow. 
To be sure, it’s rather unlucky, that after 
slighting the likenesses of so many charming 
princesses, my son should at last take a fancy 
to one that he can’t have without going to 
the moon.” 

“Let me request your majesty not to be 
distressed upon that score; for if the prince 
has but sufficient courage, and will submit 
to be directed by those who possess more 
experience than himself, I will engage for his 
ultimate success and happiness, in the eman- 
cipation of his intended bride from the spells 
of her wicked enslaver.” 

“And he ‘need not go so far as the moon 
either,” replied Oh Ho, smiling. ‘See, the 
prince has heard our conversation, and is 
quite himself again at the prospect of affairs.” 

This was indeed true; and Lionheart, as 
well as ever, professed himself quite ready to 
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undertake immediately any expedition pro- 
posed that should end in the possession of 
the Princess Bloominbel. 

“* My dear boy,” exclaimed the king, rub- 
bing his hands, “You shall have carriages 
and horses, and as many regiments shall be 
ordered out as you may think proper. I dare 
say you'll have a tough job of it with this ter- 
tible fellow—what’s his name ?—this Gor- 
mangulf ; but you shall be provided with—” 

“Your pardon, gracious sire,” interposed 
Oh Ho; “I trust your majesty will not re- 
fuse me the honour of providing the equip- 
ment of his royal highness upon this most 
important occasion of his life.” 

“ Really, your offer is very handsome; but 
as for that, of course,” continued the old king, 
with the hearty and homely manner ofa plain 
farmer, “I shan’t stand for a pound or two, 
to set the lad a-going in life.” 

“T shall provide him with an excellent 
steed; as also a steady experienced guide, for 
his perilous undertaking,” proceeded the 
obliging Oh Ho, “and when I add, that I 
shall have the honour to present his highness 
with that invincible weapon called the sword 
of true courage, I trust he will have the glory 
of proving it to be the most precious gift of 
all. It was manufactured in Fairy-land, un- 
der my own particular superintendence.” 

“ Oh, then, it’s all right, of course,” replied 
the old king, “and he will lose no time, but 
set out immediately.” The prince, who 
had been a delighted listener to all these 
arrangements, acquiesced; declaring him- 
self to be of the most accommodating 
disposition; which is the case with most 
people when they have their own way, and 
which doesn’t prove always an effectual cure, 
for all that. However, as he appeared so re- 
stored, and all impatience to commence his 
journey, the worthy Doctor Oh Ho thought 
it time to summon the individual of whom 
he had previously spoken as guide upon this 
grand enterprise; which he accordingly did 
without further delay, only both his majesty 
and the prince were somewhat surprised 
when, upon Oh Ho clapping his hands, the 
signal was acknowledged by a little grey 
owl, that entering by the open window, took 
his station with much gravity upon the 
shoulder of the learned doctor, who imme- 
diately introduced him by the name of Hoo 
Hoo, and the esteemed friend of his early 
youth; adding, with a mysterious and me- 
lancholy air, that he was at present labouring 
under a powerful and most cruel enchant- 
ment. Of course, his majesty, notwith- 
standing all his blunt ways, possessed too 
much kind consideration and good manners 
than to inquire into private affairs; besides 
he didn’t live in the days of fairyism for 
nothing, and at all events knew better than 
to make remarks upon personal peculiarities. 
I should also observe, that being like the rest 
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of his tribe afflicted with weakness of sight, 
Hoo Hoo wore a pair of green spectacles ; 
which, though adding much to the gravity 
of his appearance, by no means abated its 
singularity. The usual ceremonies of intro- 
duction having been gone through, his ma- 
jesty resumed the previous conversation. 

“As to the travelling expenses”—said he. 

“ Permit me,” replied Oh Ho, “to explain 
to your majesty the manner in which I have 
already anticipated that subject.” 

And as he spoke he produced a bottle of 
pure water, together with a small canvass bag, 
which upon opening was found to contain 
nothing but millet-seeds. 

‘“‘Humph !” observed his majesty, with 
somewhat a dubious expression of counte- 
nance; “quite upon the economical plan, I 
see; but, my dear doctor, excuse me—a— 
don’t you think this is rather short commons 
for a hearty young man, on a long journey 
to, he scarce knows where? Bless my heart! 
somewhere beyond the moon, as you said a 
little while ago.” 

The doctor smiled mysteriously. 

“Tf,” said he, “ your majesty will permit, I 
will immediately afford proof of the efficacy 
of my arrangement and the abundance of my 
store. May I presume to inquire if your 
majesty has yet dined ?” 

“No, indeed,” replied his majesty, in his 
usual downright manner; “and I must say,” 
he added, rubbing his royal hands, ‘I must 
say, that I begin to feel rather—-peckish.” 

Hoo Hoo chanced to be just then whetting 
his bill, and seemed rather inclined to be 
huffed at the insinuation of the word “ peck- 
ish ;” still he was much too wise an owl to 
take serious offence at trifles, and where no 
offence was intended. 

The doctor having meanwhile been mut- 
tering a fewmysterious sentences, now poured 
a few millet-seeds from the little bag ; when, 
bless me! all at once there started up such 
a nice, fat, clean-looking cook, in his white 
cap and apron, with I don’t know how many 
little turnspits, and bustling servants, all 
running in and out, with pies and puddings, 
and such a number of good things! Then 
there was such a clatter of plates, laying of 
cloths, and setting out of sideboards! such 
boiling and roasting, and frying and fizzing ! 
—(rather strange goings on these last, per- 
haps, in a royal drawing-room; but they 
have some very odd customs in Fairy-land)— 
then there was such a savoury odour! But 
I won’t say any more, because you mayn’t 
have a little bag of millet-seeds exactly at 
hand—they are by no means common; I 
mean such as Doctor Oh Ho’s. However, 
his majesty being very hungry, turned up his 
royal ruffles, and made a most excellent din- 
her, notwithstanding his astonishment; as 
_ did the prince, for all he was so much in 
love. ’ 
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Perceiving they had dined, the doctor, 
without saying a word, very quietly sprinkled 
a little water from the bottle upon the 
remnants of the feast, as well as upon the 
attendants, and immediately they all disap. 
peared; nothing being left but the small 
handful of millet-seed scattered upon the 
ground as at first. The admiration of his 
Majesty at this mancuvre was unbounded. 
‘* Well, really, doctor,” he exclaimed, “ this 
is the most clever and convenient part of the 
business, after all. Why, dear me! how 
very useful that water would be upon some 
occasions, and in some company that I could 
name. I suppose it’s the same that people 
mean when they talk of ‘throwing cold 
water’ upon affairs.” 

“It is called the water of annihilation,” 
replied Oh Ho, looking more serious. “A 
few drops of it, often most unexpectedly, 
puts an end to many of the perplexities of 
life, when people have spent almost the 
whole of it in making themselves wretched 
to no purpose. But in order to convince 
your majesty that the prince will have no 
lack of society and amusement also, during 
his perilous enterprise, do me the honour 
to acquaint me with your majesty’s usual 
avocation after dinner.” 

“Well,” replied the old king, “ after I 
had my usual bit of a nap, my prime minister, 
who is indeed one of my very oldest friends, 
generally pops in, quite in a cosy way, you 
know, to play a game of ——”’ 

“Chess?” suggested the doctor, defe- 
rentially. 

“ Fiddlededee of chess,” replied his ma- 
jesty ; “it’s no such thing, it’s cribbage.” 

Probably practice with his majesty’s sub- 
jects might have rendered the skilful premier 
an adept at this game, such at least might 
have been Doctor Oh Ho’s private opinion, 
for he bowed respectfully, and was silent. 
Now, the king was so infinitely charmed with 
the evident resources of the little bag of 
millet-seed, that he would fain have tasked 
its wondrous powers again, in the way of the 
society and amusements as had been proposed 
by the doctor ; had not the manifest anxiety 
of Lionheart to depart on his great enter- 
prise influenced his indulgent parent to 
forego his own inclination forhis sake. The 
promised steed was therefore summoned 
without more delay; but the adventurous 
young prince was, it must be confessed, not 
a little mortified when, instead of a fine fiery 
courser, with suitable trappings, guards, out- 
riders, and all else befitting his exalted sta- 
tion, he beheld, trotting quietly up to the 
palace-gate, only a poor spiritless donkey ! 
Of course his royal father was equally sur- 
rised; and they both looked at the learned 

tor Oh Ho for the explanation desired. 

“Let me,” said he, “beg of your majesty 
to endeavour to suppress your astonishment 

















at this apparently unworthy equipage for 
yotir son; and you, my youthful prince, will, 
I trust, listen, to appreciate the explanation 
1 am about to offer of preparations so out- 
wardly unworthy your royal dignity. But 
know, oh Prince Lionheart, that the way to 
achieve great ends is not by attacking evil at 
the summit of its power; but by patiently 
and humbly pursuing your way, prepared 
with the weapon of true courage (which I 
here present you) to resist its assaults when 
needful. The adamantine pillar is doubtless 
lofty—the adamantine pillar is strong—but 
we must shake its foundation before we can 
bring it low; and,” he added, as moving the 
little gray owl from his own shoulder to that 
of the prince, “listen also to.the voice of 
wisdom with attentive ear, to give its lessons 
a place in our heart.’’ 

“But, dear sir,” asked the young prince, 
mournfully, “should my charming princess 
be, as you have said, beyond the moon, how 
in the world canI get there upon a donkey ?” 

“ Be not disheartened on that account, my 
lord.” 

There have been instances of many a 
donkey taking a flight, if not exactly to the 
moon, yet very evidently moon-struck ; and 
that have been known, in their cars of silk 
and gay trappings, to sail in the air, amid the 
acclamations of assembled thousands, with 
no particular end in view, and, it should 
seem, only for the purpose of finding out how 
far a donkey can go. 

“But here, my dear prince, is my last and 
most precious gift—the little bag of millet- 
seed, together with the water of annthilation ; 
use both well and warily, I charge you; and 
you will find that the store of millet-seed 
will never fail you while you employ it for 
worthy ends ; but every one that is wasted, as 
being idly appropriated, will be lost to you 
entirely. And now farewell! With wis- 
dom, humility, patience, and true courage, 
success will attend your progress every- 
where.” 

The doctor then arraying the prince in 
the coarse blouse of a peasant, as being in 
accordance with his equipage, an affectionate 
parting between father and son immediately 
succeeded ; as also a similar one between 
the two faithful friends, Oh Ho and Hoo 
Hoo. The dear old king waved his dear old 
red night-cap along time out at the palace 
window; and then, almost blinded by his 
tears, toddled to a closet, from whence, 
bringing out one of his royal old shoes, he 
threw it after the gallant young prince, his 
son, as he declared, for good luck. 

The course of our narrative demands that 
we follow the royal adventurer. Some few 
days passed, the bag of millet-seed per- 
formed its duty as required, and Prince 
Lionheart did not presume upon its resources 
improperly, or to any unreasonable extent. 
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The donkey also continued af a safe ‘and 
orderly pace, while his princely rider listened 
to a great deal of good advice from his guide 
Hoo Hoo; and as that wise personage fre- 
quently assured his royal highness that they 
were in the right road to the place of Prin- 
cess Bloominbel’s captivity, of course affairs 
looked very promising. One day, as passing 
through some delightful meadows, Lionheart 
found the scenery around so picturesque and 
inviting, that he was fain to alight, and, 
throwing himself upon a soft, grassy bank, 
he remained awhile contemplating the charm- 
ing prospect. He was thus agreeably occu- 
pied, when a jolly-looking farmer, who was 
searching all the country round for hands to 
get in his harvest, and thinking by his coarse 
attire, and the donkey browsing by his side, 
that the prince was some poor working lad 
out of employ, he immediately hailed him 
with a sturdy shout. 

“ Hollo! youngster,” cried he, “ are you 
on the look out fora job? I don’t stand out 
for wages at this time o” year.” Whereupon 
Lionheart, much astonished, and hurt at this 
language, and a quéstion so unusual, waved 
off the farmer with an air of highly-offended 
dignity, demanding if he knew to whom he 
was speaking. 

“ Why a fool, I reckon,” replied the blunt 
rustic, “ that doesn’t know a good offer when 
he gets one. Ho! ho! ho! you may have 
worse, young man, afore many years have 
passed over your silly head.” 

This was too much for the incensed prince ; 
and he accordingly drew his ‘sword of true 
courage, but was equally amazed as mortified 
at the farmer’s repeated scornful laugh; and 
how infinitely more so when, on regarding 
the weapon, he perceived that he grasped 
nothing more than a long goose-feather ! 

“ Ho, ho, ho!” again roared the farmer. 
“ You’re a brave chap, an’t you? Well, 
good bye, lad; I hope you won’t be glad 
enough to come to me some day.” And 
his horse-laugh was heard for some minutes 
after he was out of sight. ‘ 

“ The insolent fellow!’ exclaimed the 
angry prince. “Did you hear him?” he 
added, turning to Hoo Hoo. 

“ T was concerned to hear and witness the 
conduct of your highness,” replied his ex- 
perienced guide; ‘* because 1 must say I 
thought you remarkably to blame.” 

“1?” exclaimed the young prince, with 
an air of surprise and mortification. ‘Why, 
didn’t you hear the question he had the as- 
surance to address me with?” 

“Truly did I, sir,” answered Hoo Hoo, 
with even more than his usual gravity; 
“ and thought it very natural, and very 
good-natured, too, considering that which 
you appeared to be. How should the 
poor man suspect the real quality of your 
highness beneath your disguise ? while, 
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—pardon me, sir,—but your conduct was 
not such as to impart the knowledge of 
your exalted station; andI trust that the 
abuse of your trusty weapon has taught your 
highness a useful lesson.” 

Lionheart hung his head, as feeling this 
reproof from his wise counsellor: yet, like 
but too many persons under similar circum- 
stances, he could not immediately bring 
himself to acknowledge its justice: so that 
without diving just now into his private 
thoughts, we must be content to wait until 
able to recount an instance of his conviction 
by making amends for his error. 

The hours now flitted lightly by; and as 
evening approached Lionheart prepared, as 
usual, to task the powers of his little friendly 
talisman in providing a resting-place for the 
night. He thought it a good opportunity of 
convincing Hoo Hoo of his willingness to 
condescend upon proper occasion; andas the 
place was left to his own. choice, he com- 
menced the form of invocation that had been 
taught him by the learned doctor on his 
setting out, as follows :— 


“ Little bag of millet-seed, 

Friend in need and friend indeed, 
Let a cottage now appear, 

My weary way with rest to cheer ; 
*Mid sweet scenes by Nature deck’d 
While I linger to reflect; 

Let the cottager appear 

With his dame and children dear, 
His faithful dog that guards his door, 
Content still smiling on his store ; 
Let him welcome me to share 

His peaceful hearth and simple fare : 
Do your duty, and with speed, 
Little bag of millet-seed.”’ 


Lightly, gaily did the young prince strew 
the millet-seed all around him, while reciting 
the above. And oh! had you but seen the 
pretty little white-washed cottage that im- 
mediately arose, with its comfortable smoking 
chimney, and its neat half-open gate and 
green rails, all twined with roses and honey- 
suckles:! and had you but seen and heard the 
little children as they ran out, laughing and 
playing! 

* Bow! wow! wow!” roars the trusty 
house-dog ; then wags his tail, as his master 
comes to the gate, saying “ Won’t you walk 
in, and rest you a bit? you’re kindly wel- 
come?” And there was the bustling dame 
just lifting the pudding out of the pot; and 
then they all ate and drank, and laughed and 
talked of this and that, so good-natured and 
pleasant, Who’d-have thought that they 
were only a parcel of millet-seeds? Yet the 
prince, as he listened, soon discovered that, 
like most of those his limited experience had 
met with, these good folks were not without 
their full share of the hopes and fears, jea- 
lousies and discontents, that fall to the lot of 


human nature. The cottager talked a great 
deal of the golden expectations he had from 
one particular field; and in which he proposed 
trying some grand experiments, he said— 
to be sure, he added, he had lost a great deal 
of money by it, but now ——, And then his 
dame told a long story about a cow she ex- 
pected to calve very soon, that was such a 
treasure for milk—besides, the fair was to be 
next week; and that then they would see—ay, 
ay, then they would see! though to be sure, 
she thought it never would arrive. Time ap- 
peared, really, as if it stood still; and she had 
a plan in her head, that when she should have 
put by enough money— * * * 


Now, all this while the prince was thinking 
that, it being his intention to pursue his jour- 
ney early on the following morning, this very 
busy family of millet-seeds would be packed 
snug and quiet in the little canvass bag again, 
and he should have settled all their import- 
ant plans, by the water of annihilation! He 
felt sorry that he must do so; as of course he 
could not continue his journey without his 
millet-seeds, which he should require when 
he stopped to rest himself again. He pon- 
dered whether he shouldn’t prepare them for 
this; but then again he thought that per- 
haps they would’nt understand, and at any 
rate, mightn’t believe him. 


Now, you must know that this wonderful 
water never decreased in quantity, however 
it might be used; and that it came from a 
mysterious river that no one could fathom, 
or had ever passed over to return, So, the next 
morning, young Lionheart splashed this wa- 
ter all over the pretty cottage and its hos- 
pitable owners; the faithful dog, the pro- 
mising field, and all else ! Where, then, were 
all the anxieties and discontents, the com- 
forts and privations, hopes, fears, hours 
passing, hours to come, harvest in prospect, 
prolific cows, money lost, money in hand, 
money stored?—all had disappeared, all 
were popped into the canvass bag again; 
nothing in the world but a handful of millet- 
seeds, little silent insensible millet-seeds. 
Yes, “all gone!’ as we say to babies—“ all 
—allgone!” Eh! isn’t there something in 
all this worth thinking about ? 


The prince, now re-mounting his patient 
steed, proceeded rather more thoughtfully 
upon his way, his wise counsellor, Hoo Hoo, 
perched gravely on. his shoulder as before. 
But, to say truth, our young adventurer 
now began fo wish for society rather nearer 
to his own grade; and resolved, therefore, 
that when he again halted for the, night, he 
would make himself amends for his recent 
frugal and, to him, spiritless way of life, by 
indulging a little in the elegant festivities of 
his station. Impressed with these ideas, and 
in all the flutter of youthful expectation, 
when on the approach of evening he again 
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strewed the millet-seed, his invocation ran 
as follows : 

“ Little bag of millet-seed, 

Friend in need and friend indeed, 
Of thy welcome wondrous store, 
This time grant a little more; 
And as on my way I rest, 
Provide, I pray you, of the best ; 
Garments lay my shoulders on, 
Fitting for a monarch’s son; 
Let me have a palace fine, 
With splendid hall wherein to dine ; 
Let courteous knights and ladies fair 
Be bowing here, and gliding there ; 
Music sounding, 
Mirth abounding, 
Treating, eating, feasting, dancing— 
Coaches rolling, horses prancing ; 
Everything upon the earth 
That maketh life to live for worth : 
Do your duty, and with speed, 
Little bag of millet-seed ! ” 

Now, all this time there had been a sort 
of distant humming, buzzing sound, that 
had continued to approach nearer and 
nearer—louder and louder—till, as Lionheart 
ceased, there all at once burst forth such a 
‘ hubbub! such an almost deafening rolling 
of carriage wheels! such clattering and 
letting down of carriage steps! such titles 
and high-sounding names! The prince 
glanced anxiously at his attire; but it had 


been entirely changed for a suit more splen- 
did than he had ever worn even at his 
royal father’s court!—(Oh, the little bag 
of millet-seed didn’t do things by halves, 
I can tell you!)—and then his highness 


found himself standing at the window 
of a richly-decorated saloon; and _look- 
ing out upon such a complete sea of 
waving feathers and nodding plumes, as 
crowds of ladies, all be-flounced and be-fur- 
belowed, with such high heels and high 
heads, continued stepping out of their gay 
carriages; and there the noble cavaliers and 
gallant knights handed them aiong in such 
style! Glancing towards a stately mirror, 
Lionheart, while charmed at recognising him- 
self arrayed with a magnificence correspond- 
ing with the scene around him, could not 
but wonder what had become of his coarse 
travelling disguise, when he suddenly thought 
that in the most secluded corner of an ad- 
jacent shrubbery, he espied his old friend 
Hoo Hoo crouched snugly upon it, in the 
hollow of a large tree, with a sly blink 
through his spectacles, that seemed to say— 
“ You may be glad of your poor rustic blouse 
again, sir, notwithstanding.” I don’t mean 
to say that the prince exactly thought so at 
the time ; it’s only what “a little bird whis- 
pered tome.” Nor ought the poor humble 
donkey to be forgotten. He was browsing 
the green sward very quietly: besides, he 
had found some thistles, and was therefore 
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making himself happy with that which came 
in his way, in the pure spirit of content, 
without doors—which was more, perhaps, 
than could be said of many a donkey within. 
And oh! what a splendid party. What glare 
and glitter—what gliding and sliding, bow- 
ing and bending! for who could be expected 
to move upright under the circumstances? 
The ladies in particular were all so charmed 
and so charming! and every body was so re- 
joiced at meeting every other body. Why, 
bless me! there were the Ladies Pompadour 
and Plume with the Countess Rustlefuss and 
Duchess of Codiquot; and there were so 
many kind inquiries, and such elegant com- 
pliments buzzing about, that a tolerably 
shrewd by-stander must soon have been 
aware of the general hum going on. 

The prince remained meanwhile an amused, 
though silent spectator of the fairy scene he 
had awakened around him, as he stood in 
the deep embrasure of the window, and 
partly concealed by the rich draperies. Pre- 
sently voices from the noble terrace beneath 
attracted his attention. Two domestics were 
conversing as they passed along, 

“ Well,” continued one, “ but since you 
so disapprove of these gay doings, how comes 
it that you are amongst them, old fellow ?” 

“Such,” replied the other voice, “is the 
will of my honoured master, whom it is my 
duty to obey. And doI not owe him even 
more than duty? I have served him from 
boyhood; he has given me education: on 
one occasion he saved my life, and gratitude, 
in rightly feeling minds, is the most impera- 
tive of all duties.” 

The speakers passed on their way; and 
the prince, as he drew back into the saloon, 
thought within himself, “J wish I could 
discover which of my millet-seeds ‘that is.” 
Meanwhile affairs had much progressed with- 
in doors; and the prince found them to be 
now progressing with, as it appeared, more 
energy than politeness. In fact, disputation 
had began to be rife, and a serious misun- 
derstanding between two noble knights had 
arisen, to the great confusion and discomfi- 
ture of the elegant assemblage. It appeared 
that Sir Hercules Thunderstorm and Sir 
Peppery Popgun differed by the twentieth 
part of an inch as to the measurement of 
the redoubted lance wielded so gallantly at 
the last tournament by Sir Loftus Turnupnose, 
in honour of the incomparable Lady Flus- 
terina Dazzle. Words ran high, despite the 
preserice of the fair pacificators and sweeten- 
ers of man’s destiny. Sir Hercules had used 
“ expréssions, sir, that Sir Peppery didn’t at 
all understand, sir. No, sir!” which bein 
the case, it was but reasonable that he shou 
resent them, of course. Now, he was rather 
an ancient hero, and wore whatold-fashioned 
folks are apt to designate a pig: tail; which, 
as it was whisked angrily about by its go- 
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vernor the head, illustrated all,the miseries 
of dependence literally as well as metaphor- 
ically. So just as the two irate millet-seeds 
had declared with mutual vehemence that 
“the affair shouldn’t end there, sir! No, 
sir!” the prince suddenly put an end to 
both the enraged parties, by an unexpected 
sprinkle of the magic water upon the plumed 
helmet of one, and the little nervous pig-tail 
of the other. Nor did he pause there; for 
thinking that the gay spectacle had lasted 
long enough, he. continued splashing the 
wonderful water of annihilation in all direc- 
tions, with certainly the most startling re- 
sults; and affairs of the most absorbing 
interest, and smiling promise fell with their 
astonished projectors to the ground “at one 
fell swoop.” Thus was the enterprising Sir 
Perilous Hardweather snatched away while 
detailing his numerous bold encounters ; 
and the renowned Professor Swellerpuff 
Hoom-boog made his last grand discovery, 
that he was never destined to impart; while 
Sir Courtly Hush was silenced perforce, in 
the very triumph of his complacent nods of 
mystery, as insinuating to a favoured few the 
confidential opinion expressed by a certain 
illustrious personage touching the precise 
and exact period of time proper for boiling 
an egg. 

Dismay and confusion now took the place of 
the late splendid display, as the prince con- 
tinued to deal around the magic showers : 
the lights vanished—the music ceased—the 
dancers flitted on, to fade on the sightless 
air—and the busy card-players, scheming 
and scrambling for the ‘odd trick,” were sud- 
denly tricked themselves! Higher, still 
higher, swelled the annihilating waves—fair 
ladies shrieked—splendid carriages were over- 
turned—noble steeds were plunging and 
kicking in all directions; and at last all of 
that so late brilliant assemblage were but as 
atoms floating on the overwhelming tide, soon 
to be seen no more. 

All was at length silent; and our young 
prince found himself once more resting upon 
his weary travel-way, with no other vestige 
of the gay fairy scene than his rich attire: 
a slight dash of the magic water soon des- 
poiled him’ of his transitory grandeur, and 
seeking his old companion, the friendly owl, 
he resumed his peasant’s garb, and prepared 
to resume his journey. As for the donkey, 
well content with his browsing, he expressed 
no objection to the move. Ere, however, he 
mounted, Lionheart proceeded to collect his 
millet-seeds as usual. He searched among 


the long grass and sand—but, alas! still, 


without success; not a grain or particle of 
those valuable wonderful millét-seeds could 
he discover. Now then, what was the asto- 
nishment, what the dismay of our young 
adventurer! Howshould he proceed on his 
way without these powerful aids—nay, his 


only resource on his weary travel? © Again 
and again he searched; everywhere around 
he searched, but in vain—still, still in vain. 
The prince was aghast. Was he, then, de- 
prived of all that precious store? He looked 
sorrowfully at his friendly adviser, the owl. 

“Sir,” said that wise personage at last, 
and with more than usual gravity, “remember, 
I pray you, the caution of my worthy friend, 
the learned Doctor Oh Ho, that, the preserva- 
tion of the wonderful millet-seeds would de- 
pend entirely on the purposes for which they 
should be employed? Let me ask you, then, 
if you could reasonably expect the fruits of 
idleness and dissipation, likely to avail you 
to any good or wise purpose? having no 
rational end in view, they end in vacuity, 
and emptiness in every sense is the result, 
as proved by your little bag. Pardon me, 
sir, I will be silent, since your looks declare 
your consciousness and repentance.” 

«“ Yet, dear Hoo Hoo,” exclaimed the. dis- 
consolate prince, “tell me, oh my friend, what 
will become of us, thus deprived of all re- 
source? I merit my punishment, I freely 
own ; but where now shall we hope to obtain 
shelter, food, or money to purchase them? 
What course can I pursue thus distant from 
my father’s court—from my native land? 
Had but only one miilet-seed been left me.” 

“ What could one have availed you, sir?” 
demanded the owl; “may I ask how you 
would have employed it ?” 

“My first consideration,”’ replied the young 
prince, after a slight hesitation, “ would, I 
trust, have been that of replenishing my bag 
with its former valuable contents, as the only 
means of obtaining all that I require.” 

The eyes of Hoo Hoo gleamed approvingly 
through his spectacles. ‘Well have you 
decided, youthful prince,” said he;. ‘and as 
a reward for your prudent intention, know 
that one, and but one of all that vast  bust- 
ling gaudy throng withstood the mysterious 
water of annihilation, It was the ho. 
nest grateful domestic, that you overheard 
from the window of the saloon. As a human 
being, though he ceased to be, the memory 
of such can never die; for the germ of the 
feelings he expressed is immortal, to spring 
again in the glorious harvest of-virtue. Look, 
I pray you, sir, beneath my right wing, and 
you will find that I have carefully preserved 
this precious millet-seed.”’ 

How overjoyed did Lionheart immpiataly 
comply with this direction ! soon to hail wit 
respectful remembrance the memorial. of one 
so estimable. Repeating the usual form of 
invocation, he cast it on the earth; at the 
same time preparing the little canvass bag. 
for the reception of the expected store, He 
gazed and waited—-and gazed again—not a 
single grain of millet rewarded his pains ! 

“Oh! why is this?” he at length mourn™ 
fully exclaimed. ‘Is the virtue of the millet- 
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seed of no avail? or am J, alas! become un- 
worthy of the boon?” 

“It is neither,’ replied Hoo Hoo; “do 
not afflict yourself, but listen, sir, to me. 
Are you not aware that when a seed is cast 
into the earth, time alone can mature its 
fruit? Your former store was the work of 
magic: but the reward of virtue, certain 
though it. be, is not always immediate ; but 
guided by a wise Providence, is awhile hid 
from human view, still in its imperceptible 
progress to the glory of Nature’s perfection.” 

“ But,” observed Lionheart, “ what in the 
mean time is to become of us, dear Hoo Hoo? 
Something must be done, and that immedi- 
ately, or we shall both perish, I must—I 
must labour I suppose—yet where shall I 
obtain. employment? to whom can I apply ? 
Ah! that farmer perhaps—” he paused, and 
his cheeks glowed with confusion as he re- 
membered his own foolish and unworthy 
conduct towards that good-natured rustic. 
After another pause, however, Lionheart ex- 
claimed with an ingenuous countenance, “ It 
is well, my dear friend. Nay, it is far better 
as it now is; affording the opportunity of 
confessing my error; of practising also the 
ennobling virtue of humility, and retrieving 
myself in the opinion of the worthy. Nor 


do I feel myself mortified by this determina- 
tion; since it already elevates me in my 


If the eyes of the grave blinking owl had 
gleamed approbation before, they now per- 
fectly illuminated his old spectacles ; and he 
would immediately have shaken hands with 
his royal charge, only that he, with his usual 
wisdom, reflected that his cruel transformation, 
not having left him any hands to shake, the 
affectionate pressure of his claws might 
prove more ardent, perhaps, than agreeable ; 
he contented himself, therefore, with rubbing 
his head caressingly against the prince’s 
shoulders like a petted cat. But now arose 
another difficulty in the mind of our young 
royal hero. Where was this eame farmer to 
be found? Where did he live? They had 
travelled a great distance, and might now be 
many, oh many thousand miles from his 
abode, for aught he knew: but, dear me! 
how very lucky! the wise Hoo Hoo knew all 
about it, and could direct him at once: and 
though a great distance had been travelled 
and they really were. the many—many thou- 
sand miles from. the farmer’s house; yet such 
is. the convenience of Fairy-land, that Hoo Hoo 
told the prince he had only to step across a 
green meadow to find it: quite a pleasant 
walk! also that, he would find the good- 
natured farmer at-home, And so it proved : 
and. Lionheart. made a very proper apology, 
and the farmer readily-forgave, and, compas- 


sionated his forlorn situation. The youag 


prince had not, of course, been accustomed 
to labour, but he knew he must accom- 
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modate to circumstances; and the farmer, 
after agreeing to allow him bed, board, 
as also together with some trifling wages, 
for his services, expressed no objection 
to receiving Hoo Hoo also; he wanted an 
owl, he said, for his barn; and I suppose 
that, in the hurry of business, he didn’t 
particularly notice his wearing spectacles. 
As for the donkey, he would of course often 
be found useful. Matters being, thus ar- 
ranged, the prince had little to regret but 
the delay occasioned in his enterprise to liber- 
ate the charming Princess Bloominbel, whom 
of course, he was unable to forget, and didn’t 
fail to console himself by often visiting his 
little patch of the expected millet, which was 
within but a few yards. Joyful indeed wag 
Lionheart on the first tokens of its rewarding 
his care; and in order to make the period as 
short as the prince himself wished, we shall 
pass over the time till the millet had flourished, 
and the seed being in its perfection, the prince 
with gladsome heart, prepared to re-fill his 
bag. It was about this period that his kind 
master the farmer found himself-in difficul- 
ties; and one day, the poor man with tears 
in his eyes, informed Lionheart that he was 
obliged to part with him. Then was it that 
our amiable prince felt his heart bound with 
delight, as having filled his bag-to his heart’s 
content, he for the third:time repeated— 
“Little bag of millet-seed, 

Be thou still a friend in need: 

Lo! I task thy power again, 

Let me'task it not in vain ; 

Wealth, I pray thee, now bestow, 

That the gratitude I owe 

By its means: I may express, 

To relieve a friend’s distress, 

Who once kindly aided me 

In my need: of poverty : 

Let me prove his friend in need, 

Little bag of millet-seed.” 
It scarcely need be added how amply the peti- 
tion was complied with, when we consider all 
the circumstances thereunto appertaining. 
Oh! how it pretty it was to see the gold and 
silver pieces rolling about! Don’t you wish 
you had been there? 1, for my part, should 
have hadno particular objection. We should 
neither of us require the water of annihila-~ 
tion to getrid of it, Isuspect; such materials 
having a knack of slipping through people’s 
fingers in a most wonderful quick manner, 
and before.they are well aware. 

“Why, bless me! my dear boy,” exclaimed 
the astonished and, overjoyed farmer, when. 
the prince. poured ' out the money before 
him ; “I hope you came honestly. by all this.”* 
Lionheart assured him: that he had, and that 
it was the profits arising froma little piece-of 
ground planted by himself, that had been 
more. than usually productive. This, as we 
are. aware; was;the. truth, and the honest far- 
mer was perfectly satisfied, and duly sensible 
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of the kind assistance thus afforded him. Lion- a regiment of fuot soldiers as you’d wish to 


heart being now, therefore, well provided for 
resuming his journey, resolved upon doing so 
without more delay. After taking a most 
friendly farewell of his old master, he hastened 
to Hoo Hoo, and listened to the intelligence 
he imparted, with rapture. ‘ We are nearer 
the close of our enterprise than I supposed, 
dear prince,” said Hoo Hoo. ‘“ Theadaman- 
tine pillar is already in sight, and a very few 
hours will bring us to the spot. Now, then, 
Prince Lionheart, prepare to wield the sword 
of true courage, that will liberate your charm- 
ing princess by the destruction of the mon- 
ster Gormangulf. Our hero listened, to be 
inspired with more than usual courage, and 
proceeded on his way more enthusiastic in 
the cause he advocated than ever ; and I had 
almost forgotten to state that owing, we must 
suppose, to his late prudent conduct, his 
patient endurance and generous conduct to- 
wards his distressed benefactor, the donkey 
was now transformed into a prancing Arabian 
steed! while his own coarse rustic blouse had 
by some unaccountable means become a suit 
that the most celebrated prince in all Fairy- 
land might have been proud to have worn. 
As for Hoo Hoo, he seemed to have quite 
changed his nature, he was in such spirits. 
He laughed—yes, actually laughed (a most 
uncommon thing for an owl)! and it has 
been reported even attempted a song! only 
as the prince clapped his fingers to both ears 
at the very first note, he desisted; convinced 
that his vocal powers were by no means 
adapted for public display.. Well; and soat 
last they found themselves in front of the 
famous adamantine pillar, of which I shall 
not attempta description: and then they en- 
countered the terrible Gormangulf, who has 
been already described, and enough said 
about him too, 1 think; only being a mon- 
strous giant, the prince, although a remark- 
ably well-grown youth, scarcely reached 
to the knee-buckle of his antagonist. In 
this exigence, therefore, our young hero 
could not but have recourse to his won- 
derful bag; from whence casting a millet. 
seed to the ground, it arose a giant of equal 
dimensions. Not that Lionheart meant to 
relinguish the honour of the victory, but in 
the generous spirit of “ fighting fair,” as it is 
termed, and that by climbing tothe shoulders 
of the millet-seed giant, he might cut off the 
tyrant’s head in peace and comfort; which he 
at last managed to do, and an uncommon 
neat job he made of it, I assure you; though 
whether to the giant’s satisfaction, didn’t ex- 
actly appear. So down fell the monster’s 
head ; and what was very curious, the body 
fell down afterit ; and Lionheart thought he 
had completed his taskk—but, would you be- 
lieve it? no sooner did that. terrific head 
touch the ground, then the capacious mouth 
opening wide, out marched as well appointed 


see! with a smart little drummer and fifer 
playing merrily, “ We'll fight, and we'll conquer 
again and again!!!’ Oh! really, it’s no use 

cutting off the heads of some people. How- 

ever it proves this patriotic song to be of very 

ancient date; and I wish particularly to re- 
mind my readers that this happened a long 

time ago, or they might be tempted perhaps 

to doubt the truth of the narration; at least 
they might not exactly swallow the regiment 

of soldiers, although it was very evident that 

the giant had. Now the prince, tasking the 

wondrous powers ofhis bag of millet-seed, was 

soon provided with an array quite efficient, so, 

gallantly wielding the sword of true courage, 

he failed not to quickly disperse his enemies; 

and as a proof of the brave Lionheart at last 
being victorious, all ofa sudden the adaman- 
tine pillarsplit from top to bottom !—(with an 

appropriate burst ofthunder, of course )—dis- 
closing a remarkably stylish entrance-hall, 

with an elegant spiral staircase leading to a 

splendidly-furnished drawing-room, the door 
of which being open, discovered the enchant- 
ing (but no longer enchanted) Princess 
Bloominbel, seated gracefully upon a sofa of 
cloth of gold, ricbly embroidered with pearls, 
and occupied in the perusal of the last new 
fairy-tale. She was not at all surprised when 
the young prince, her gallant deliverer, as- 
cending the stairs, advanced and paid his 

compliments ; having, as is usual for prin- 
cesses in her circumstances, seen him before 

inadream. So everything having been very 
agreeably explained, the lovely princess in- 
troduced her respected papa: and what was 
the astonishment and delight of our prince, 
at being greeted by the voice of his old faith- 

ful friend Hoo Hoo! whom it must be con- 
fessed he had a little forgotten in the battle ; 
but he soon recognised the old spectacles, 

and the kind eyes that had so often glanced 
upon him with encouragement. And so 
Hoo Hoo was the Princess Bloominbel’s fa- 
ther after all! Come, I think that’s a bit of 
an incident, however. Of course he was no 
longer an owl, his enchantment having been 
dissolved on the emancipation of his fair 
daughter. Everything being now in as plea- 
sant a train as those interested could desire, 
Lionheart immediately dispatched some mil- 
let-seed messengers, to acquaint his royal 
father with-the happy turn of affairs, and his 
intended return. A suitable equipage was 
soon prepared, and with due magnificence, 
for himself and lovely bride; not forgetting 
respectful and affectionate attentions to his 
old friend, in his new and exalted position. 
They accordingly lost no time in setting for- 
ward. The journey was of several thousand 
miles; but what cannot a little bag of millet- 
seed command, in or out of Fairy-land, in 
judicious hands? Andoh! the splendour of 
their grand entry into the capital! And the 
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still greater, of the noble procession that met 
them with congratulation ! 

There were your drums and your trumpets, 
and triumphal emblems of national welcome! 
There were your gilded chariots, and prancing 
steeds! Floating banners of cloth of gold 
and silver, studded with all sorts of precious 
stones, were borne aloft by fifty noble youths, 
marching with each a young maiden of dazz- 
ling beauty by his side, clad in snow-white 
drapery, and bearing a little silver-chased 
basket filled with violets and the sweetest 
spring flowers! What aglorious array! What 
astounding grandeur! There were your 
throngs of fair and noble ladies, waving their 
silken scarfs from their flower-twined bal- 
conies! and there—was the happy old king 
at his palace window, waving his old red 
night-cap just as usual! By his side stood 
the worthy doctor Oh Ho, who had arrived 
to the distinction of private physician to the 
royal person; and who was now respectfully 
endeavouring to exchange the night-cap in 
the hand of his majesty, for the more dignified 
emblem of illustrious feeling, a white cambric 
handkerchief. The good-natured king, though 
by no means abashed, took the hint, by taking 
the handkerchief, at the same time trans- 
ferring the night-cap to his head to get it out 
of the way. This certainly did not improve 
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the appearance of things: nevertheless, the 
unceremonious yet kind-hearted monarch, 
thought but of clasping his only son in his 
arms, and congratulating him on his safe re- 
turn: then saluting his daughter-in-law, he 
chucked that most incomparable princess 
under the chin, told her she was a very pretty 
girl, and that he didn’t doubt but she was 
good as she was pretty. He didn’t care a 
button for anything eise. 

Well—and of course the prince and 
princess were married, and were as happy 
as every other prince and princess of a fairy 
tale that have desired to be so. Jt is said 
that they encouraged the cultivation of millet 
throughout their dominions ; wisely keepiug 
just a little private bag of their own—in case 
of accidents, you know. 

And now, dear, good-natured, indulgent 
reader—for should you have read thus far I 
am sure you must be the first; trusting, 
therefore, that at the close you wili prove the 
second—farewell. Happy and many be your 
days; and may this my fairy flight have be- 
guiled you of at least a few mirthful moments. 
Furthermore, may you, dear reader, never 
want 

“ A friend in need 
In a little bag of millet-seed.” 





THE DREAM OF A MAD LADY. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF JEAN PAUL. 


TRANSLATED BY J. OXENFORD. 


LivTa—a maiden, a poetess, a sister, a bride 
—had been forced to see marching into the 
fire of war all that had been dear to her, her 
two brothers and her bridegroom.* To a 
man in the fiery tumult of all his senses and 
powers, and in the general anger-fit of his 
wounds, often not felt till afterwards, it is 
easy to endure or to die in the wide-spreading 
death ; but the mother, who remains at 
home, and the sister, and the beloved, who 
must all stand with fixed eyes and bodies 
before the arrows of misfortune, and who 
wait without expectation—these bleed unseen 
and unheard much more painfully in all wars. 
When the future death, with its triumphal 
cars or powder-waggons, passes before their 
windows; when the field music of the enemy 
goes exultingly by; when the weapons, 
which are to pierce the beloved bosom, shine 
upon the wet eyes; and when one hostile 





* “Bride” and “ bridegroom’’ signify 
persons betrothed to each other. 


thunder meets another; then no distant 
heart is any longer happier than'a dead one, 
then all the bullets which do not hit the 
beloved one come from the battle-field and 
pierce the loving one, and the whole time 
is only one pain, which no victory averts, but 
which all double ; for every Gazette with its 
seal, as it were blood-black, only contains 
nameless death. Let the loving one even cast 
the Gazettes away, her night dream will 
nevertheless bring them, true or false, but 
generally bloody. 

Liuta received such nightly papers earlier 
than the daily papers; every dream killed a 
joy in her heart. ‘After three black presages 
came a fulfilment; her eldest brother had 
died, although he had not been killed. The 
pain still left her two hopes; but soon one 
of these also was extinguished—her second 
brother; her bridégroom’s comrade in’ arms, 
had fallen’ on the battle-field, the rich corn- 
field of death, upon which more than a mi- 
serable sighing grief is seldora reaped. 

Now the twice-smitten heart enclosed the 
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wound-blood in itself, and boiled it to a fiery 
poison. “The third is also dead,” said she 
‘he dies before me once every night; for 
all good things, like all bad things, are 
three.” Madness drew her into its whirlpool 
among its furies. Oh, would there were an 
art to find but a rose-coloured madness for a 
tortured life! Why, when reality has burned 
down all our possessions, must a dream 
kindle over us an ever-flaming aurora-borealis ? 
Why must the Medusa-head of madness pe- 
trify the wounds ? 

The groans, lamentations, and convulsions 
of Liuta, in her sleep, plainly told what 
frightful, confused forms were reflected by 
the dream out of the clouds which lay so 
deep over her life. She always awoke at 
sunset, like a night-violet, whether she had 
slept much or little. The night she passed 
in telling others, or even herself, her fright- 
ful poetical dreams. Then, alas! the dream 
cast its shadows far into life, and she saw 
now her bridegroom, now her brothers, stand 
before her. She was most tormented and 
perplexed because she could not mourn the 
third dead one—the bridegroom. For hours 
she looked in the glass at her heat-dried eye, 
in the hope of one single refreshing drop: 
often she cried in her dream—“ Only a sin- 
gle tear, oh,God! Only grant this to my 
Alas! I have 


eye, and then let it wither! 
really wept but twice.” 


But fate designed for her a sweeter tear— 
namely, her beloved Alexander returned 
blooming from the volcanic hearth of war. 
He wished to bring and-consecr.ate to his 
bride the life he had gained ; but how could 
he really appear to those insane eyes, to 
which a mereimage of him had been so often 
presented? ‘ She may,” said the mother, 
“shriek, at the sight of him, ‘I see my bride- 
groom and a brother, but where is the 
third?’ ’’ Her mother cited as a case in 
point that frightful history of a mad woman 
who had always seen her deceased friend sit 
at table as one returned from death; and who 
had fallen down dead when a living counterpart 
of the friend had been brouglit before her, with 
the ery—“ There are two of them!” But 
the lover said— Even in peace we must 
sometimes venture: only let her dreams be 
altered—and how? By music, which she 
used to love so much. Let her awake sur- 
rounded by the most beautiful objects; I will 
arrange all. I will then appear before her 
at the side of her dear mother. The un- 
happy one has hitherto been allowed to sleep 
and dream at her pleasure; therefore, with- 
out further circumstance,—I know her.” 

The mother consented to the gentle pre- 
paration. Some hours before sunset Liuta 
sank to sleep. She was carried into a room 
which the evening sky could fill with all its 
roses. In three chambers, one behind ano- 
ther, flutes, harps, and voices were so 
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arranged that, by mere distance, they pro- 
duced reciprocal echoes. They were not to 
pause in their magic, because music most 
easily dissolves the infinity of our pains into 
its own pure blessed infinity, and tones have 
even curbed the raging beasts of grief and 
madness. The sleeping-room was laid out 
with flowers; butterflies were allowed to fly 
in all directions; and nightingales from 
without united their love-jubilee to the tones 
of men. Only the mirrors were taken away, 
as the background and abiding-places of de- 
lusive appearances. 

Now, at sunset, as soon as Liuta’s gestures 
and discourse had shown that her soul was 
more calm, Alexander, by the side of her 
mother, as a voucher for the truth of his 
words, intended to appear before her, and to 
tell her that he still lived and loved. 

When the silent one heard the first tones, 
she appeared to ward off either those, or 
something she had dreamed, with both her 
hands; then war came into her pale, tearless 
face—one pain after another drew its furrow 
upon her tender beauty, and undermined the 
lilies of her countenance. Once she said: 
“ Oh, how happy am I that I weep;” and she 
dried her eyes, yet no tears were there, but 
it was the mother and the beloved one alone 
that wept. But at last she cried, “ Oh, say 
that to me again, Alexander; balm, balm, 
wounded soul!” Then the hard cloud-storm 
dissolved into soft, warm rain, and the tears 
overflowed her whole face, but she moved not 
a handto dry them. Then she sang: “ Would 
I stood above and sang with you!” and did 
not know that she was singing. 

When at last the sun sank, she opened her 
eyes, and said, although she held her hand 
closed, ‘“ Alexander, I hold thy hand in 
mine.” He quickly stepped before her, 
clasped one of her hands in his own, while 
her mother took the other one and said, 
“Look, beloved one, on thy friend and thy 
mother !”? She looked fixedly on the evening 
red, then upon the human beings, heard the 
flutes, wept much, but smiling, and then, 
sinking upon the beloved one, asked, “Is, then, 
the dream fulfilled?” She then sank upon 
her mother and said, “I think it is fulfilled.” 

“By heavens!” exclaimed Alexander, who 
guessed that it was a beautiful one. 

After the first transports at her recovery 
were past, she related her wonderful dream, 
but requested that while she was telling it 
the music might cease, as she was still ill, 
and the music was too piercing while she was 
awake. 

She spake thus :“ A dream knows notland 
and time; I was there. But how? Three 
rivers of hell were winding up perpendicu- 
larly beneath the sun. Far behind our sky 
stood a whole ether-black sky, full of firm 
clouds, which did not yet move, and they 
called it the pre-eternity. It seemed to me 
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as if in the darkness misery and its phantom, 
in a whirling course, came ever nearer to me. 
Then to-day’s sun arose, having on a fury’s 
mask, and behind him came the moon’s first 
quarter, as the crest ofa snake; at even, 
winged ephemeral men were flying and sport- 
ing in the morning-beam, and sank as the 
stars arose. I saw the gate of eternity; a 
beautiful youth whom I was forced to love, 
even at a distance, approached ; the key of the 
gate was brought to him, and he immediately 
fell down, resolved into dust, and entered 
eternity. Upon this the regular great death 
came, upon four little motley butterflies’ wings, 
and said he was engaged in his elephant- 
hunt after worlds; but he threw down sun 
after sun, whole, like fruit, and only their 
earths were dispersed by the way, 

“Then suddenly came my brothers, who 
did not greet me, but one of them said very 
earnestly, ‘Hearest thou nothing?’ I now 
heard ascending from out of the ground, 
which was a church-yard full of persons 
buried alive, a confused murmur and 
groaning from seeming corpses, while above, 
on the mountains around, stood countless 
dwarfs, who laughed aloud at everything, and 
danced livelily together. ‘Now, at last, look 
around thee,’ said my second brother, very 
angrily. Behind me stood many shades, and 
drank to me out of funereal urns; yet they 
had not strength enough for a voice, but 


waited for the great shower of ashes, in 
which, with their tongues, they were about 
to write their thoughts legibly. Then through 
the yielding shades swiftly strode the tall 
form of a youth, who was quite enveloped, 
even to his’hands and feet, in a veil, and held 


a book. ‘What time is it, my friends ?’ he 
asked my brothers, in a soft voice. 

** All the sun-dials have gone backwards, 
and point to zero,’ cried a jumping dwarf, in 
a very distant mountain. ‘It is not true,’ 
said the form, and the dwarf fell from the 
mountain. 

“¢Thou, poor heart,’ it then said to me, 
like the tone of a lute, ‘thou hast seen a heavy 
dream ; but here I have the dream book. 
Dreams always denote their opposite; ask 
God for the worst, and then it will go well 
with thee, when thou wishest.® ‘ Thou, thou, 
I know thee, certainly,’ I cried. ‘Name no 
name,’ said the form, sternly, ‘otherwise 
everything will wake, especially the devil.’ 
The shades appeared to vanish; my brothers, 
far from me upon rocky points, stood towards 
each other, but could never reach each other; 
and they stepped backwards, and most of the 
dwarfs were crushed. We both waded in, 
with more and more difficulty; the monstrous, 
or the nothing, grasped round, grasped through 
my life, and I wept bitterly, though always 
warmly back into my swelling heart. ‘I 
at last hear the evil Grave Alp-horn, but 
thou dost not; oh, beautifully, beautifully 
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dreamed, according to the dream Book,’ said 
the form, and its veil dragged longer and 
longer about it. New-born children with 
wreaths of poisonous flowers lay on the path. 
‘Oh! ye who have promised much,’ said the 
form. In a garden children played upon 
wind-instruments, and the old people had to 
dance after them into their graves; until at 
last only the head jumping within was to be 
seen ; and, finally, only the mouldering form, 
which, as well as it could, whirled on as it 
crumbled away. ‘ Very good,’ said the youth- 
ful form to me, ‘only thou dost not weep 
enough; follow the dream book more closely ; 
tears of joy would be something different and 
more dangerous.’ 

“We then found in a valley two tyrants 
crowned with dagger-points, lying stretched 
along the two walls of rock, and holding 
friendly discourse with each other, but every 
word became a living animal and soon darted 
down as a wolf, a tiger, a toad, or a vulture. 
They lay upon two transparent rocks, the gold 
and silver veins of which burst,so that out of 
one of them flowed blood, and out of another 
tears. At last the two tyrants shook hands, 
but each of them did this with the hand of 
another, which had been cut off; one had 
the white hand of a white man, the other 
the black one of a dyer in blue. Now the 
youth snatched me out of the mountain-cleft, 
and said—‘There it is!’ I saw a black 
stage-curtain which hung from the sky to the 
earth, and upon which a hell was artificially 
painted. Round it the storm-butterfly busily 
played, and wished to penetrate through. 

“TI now heard the evil Alp-grave-horn, 
and the curtain rose to the sky. 

“On a plain which continued till it van- 
ished in the distance, stood two warlike 
hosts opposite to each other in silence, but 
they only consisted of the maimed persons 
who were marching home out of the victori- 
ous hosts of the earth, only of men with one 
arm, one eye, and gaping wounds; and I saw 
the stars plainly shining through a thousand 
wounds placedin succession. They now began 
what was called a dumb-fight with air-guns, 
nothing was to be heard, only form after form 
fell, and every one of them covered his eyes 
with his hand. From a charmingly bright 
cloud a hand was extended as if for assist- 
ance, but it was thrice broken and bled. 
The star-spots were white spots in the 
heaven-tiger, and high above upon the 
sun the old basilisk stood still behind an 
Isis-veil. All looked up anxiously since they 
died as soon as he uncovered himself and 
gazed upon the world. Then amid my un- 
easiness the primeval devil, who was deaf 
and dumb, came before me; with the hide- 
ous sound of the dumb, and with their wild 
gestures he vainly tormented himself that he 
might utter to me unspeakable misery, and 
he always pointed to the basilisk to make 
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himself intelligible. At last, because I did 
not despair enough, hesnatched at the veiled 
dragon with a claw which unceasingly grew 
longer, that he might tear the veil from its 
all-killing eyes.” 

* Liuta, now thou art freed—awake!’ said 
the youth. AndI dreamed that Iawoke. On 
my apparent waking, he stood before me, but 
without a veil, and I had long recognised 
him. We both stood in a crystal gondola, 
which moved upon a sea of soft tulips, as 
upon waves, while two great butterfly-wings 
fluttered as sails, and flute-tones impelled us 
along over the flower-bells. 

«* Am 1 living, or art thou?? ‘Thou and 
I both,’ said the youth; “balm, balm, 
wounded soul!’ ‘Oh! ever say so,’ I ex- 


claimed, but his tones caused me to sink into ~ 


a sweet, deep dying, which became ever 
sweeter and deeper; my eyes were closed by 
his tones, but I saw him through my eye- 
lids ; I opened them full of tears of joy, but 
I saw him through those tears; I dried them, 
then his glance was a kiss tome. The sky 
above was starred with nothing but white 
pearls : only the constellation of the Twins 
looked more and more bright and lively, and 
at last gazed upon me with four old brother 
eyes, and a white Aurora passed before the 
moon. We flew, we glided between islands, 


and I sang as I flew —‘“If I hada thousand 
hearts—a thousand lives—I would give them 


all away to one heart, to one life. Then the 
youth looked at me, and said—‘ Would I 
could now take thy hand! But this is for- 
bidden to us on the séa, wait till we touch 
firm land.’ We now darted between the 
paradise islands. On one of these dwelt 
roses, who celebrated their rose-feast and 
sacrificed the thorns. On another, sang 
nightingales, resting upon flute-branches, 
and the flutes played after them of them- 
selves, while eagles loudly flapped lutes with 
their wings. On another the flowers ruled, 
and ‘may-flowers led the boys, and lilies the 
maidens. An island full of sighs of pleasure 
came, but it swam by us of its own accord ; 
long white rose-waves floated after it, and 
red ones rolled towards it, and at last it 
stood built over as a rosy bower firmly set in 
the sea. 

“When we had passed a promontory, 
covered with eternal snow, formed of lilies, 
a variegated glittering dew fell at once upon 
the whole sky. 

‘** Where is the sun to this?’ I asked. 
‘In the breast,’ said the youth, ‘is the 
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primeval sun; see how in the night the 
primeval sun-flowers turn towards thy heart, 
And the forget-me-not upon his breast moved 
impetuously after the beating of my own 
heart.’ 

“ «Oh, how my flowers tremble !’ said the 
youth. ‘Why does thy heart tremble so 
much ?? I answered, ‘It trembles as a 
string, which makes itself invisible that it 
may long give a sweet sound, when the 
hand of harmony strikes it hard.’ Then 
the youth looked at me strangely but beauti- 
fully, and a tear started from his eye; yet 
this tear did not fall, but rose into the sky, 
and became larger, and hung as a little silver 
cloud in the blue. What did I see above? 
There all the clouds in the horizon were 
raising themselves as human forms, and stood 
as white brides against the sky, who, like so 
many figures of Memnon sang down towards 
us, as they became tinged with the red light, 
and these freed my anxious heart. ‘ Oh, 
would I could stand above there and sing 
with them, and sunnily and dewily melt away 
with the other clouds,’ I cried. ‘ No, not 
so, Liuta,’? said the youth, look rather at 
yonder living verdantshore, whereI may touch 
thy hand.’ Then from the living shore a lark 
suddenly flew up to us, and sung its old 
earth song, although in the blue of eternity. 
Now the sky and the islands vanished ; for 
the lark, by its singing, brought back our 
earth-springs and anticipated them, and our 
hearts glowed in our native life, and the 
oldest joys returned. 

“ And upon the shore, where the bark had 
come, there was a rain of flower-scents; 
while from the back-ground a rainbow was 
rising more and more rapidly, under which, 
as beneath a triumphal arch, was standing 
the image of a sublime countenance. ‘ Dost 
thou not see the peacock-wheel of the bird 
of paradise ascending higher, and how it 
scatters out humming-birds like sparks ?’ 
said the youth. ‘Plunge after me into the 
sea of rose-oil, and hasten to the shore be- 
fore the rising, burning-circle of the earth- 
bird dazzles us.’ 

“And I plunged after him, and we swam, 
and my tears.of joy glided after me, shim- 
mering in the oil of roses. When we as- 
cended the shore, the arch stood as a round 
sun, which covered half the sky ; brilliancy 
after brilliancy enveloped the youth ; but he 
grasped my hand, and I awoke. And then 
he was grasping my hand.” 
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MIDSHIPMAN 


My brother Tom ever loved excitement, as 
his journal, were it published, would suf- 
ficiently prove. The following incident which 
I extracted when I last obtained a view of 
this precious manuscript, may be found 
interesting to those who love a quiet adven- 
ture told in a quiet way :— 

“Oct. 7, 1834.—I was standing one even- 
ing near the mast, gazing carelessly at the 
huge Portuguese fort which guards the en- 
trance of the T. river, on the eastern 
coust of Africa, when my thoughts naturally 
adverted to my present position, and I began 
speculating how long I should remain a mid- 
shipman. I had already been above six 
years in the service, and nothing had occurred 
during that period that gave me a chance of 
suddenly rising a step in my profession. 
Whilst my thoughts were thus engaged, I 
felt a hand placed firmly on my shoulder, and 
turning round, discovered my frjend, John 
Haverstock, the third lieutenant. 

“¢ What makes you so serious to-night, 
Tom ?’ cried he, in his usual gay and cheerful 
tone; ‘did you dip too deeply into the 
punch-bowl last night ?” . 

“¢Oh, no; I was thinking how rapidly I 
had been promoted.’ 

“¢ The old story, the old story,’ replied ke, 
‘ everyone complains; look at my position, 
But never mind,’ he continued, altering his 
tone, ‘are you ready for an adventure ?” 

“*Ready! ay, for anything. What is 
it ?? 

“*Be patient. I am going to propose 
something to you that may cause your dis- 
missal from the service, and not only that, it is 
dangerous; but this consideration, I know, 
will not influence you. Don’t answer; I will 
briefly explain. Before you entered the 
navy I was on this station, and whilst here I 
was extricated out of a terrible dilemma by a 
young merchant, Juan Nola, whom, you 
know, has been tried and condemned to per- 
petual slavery in the gold mines; he 
leaves to-morrow morning for the hills. I 
have determined to rescue him; will you 
assist ?” 

“T held out my hand. Jack seized it, and 
said, ‘I knew you would, but be silent on 
the subject; mention it to no one. Get 
your pistols ready. I will call you presently.’ 
Saying this, he walked away. 

“ I stood for some moments slightly bewil- 
dered, and uncertain what to do. I was well 
aware that instant dismissal or some severe 
punishment would follow any discovery of 
our rescuing a prisoner out of the hands of 
the Portuguese authorities. However, I had 
given my consent, and was determined not 
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to flinch inthe hour of danger. Haverstock 
had ever been a friend to me, and indeed was 
the only man on board for whom I could en- 
tertain much friendship. The case of the 
prisoner had likewise excited great interest 
among ull the officers. It appeared from the 
accounts we received, that having inherited 
some property from his Portuguese father, 
he had by diligence and industry raised him- 
self toa good position. He had then married 
a half-caste, like himself, with whom he was 
living on terms of great affection. Suddenly, 
however, his wife disappeared, and for some 
time he could obtain no tidings of her; at 
length he discovered that she was detained 
at the house of the governor of the settle- 
ment, whose son had fallen in love with her. 
He instantly demanded her restitution, but 
was answered only by sneers and threats. 
Next day, when returning on the same 
errand, he found the body of his wife lying 
mangled in the court-yard, and surrounded 
by a crowd of domestics, from whom he heard 
that she had thrown herself from one of the 
windows of the fort. To the astonishment 
of the bystanders, the husband, taking the 
body up in his arms, coolly turned round, 
and without an observation left the court, 
Arriving at his own residence, he closed the 
windows and barred the doors, dismissed his 
domestics, and for two days silence and sore 
row reigned in the house. Juan Nola might 
have been seen during that time seated ona 
low stool in the midst of his largest room, 
with the body of his wife before him, while 
around her burnt with a trembling light a 
few small torches. When Juan again ap- 
peared he was an altered man ; in that short 
period of sorrow his disposition seemed to 
have changed; from being mild and gentle, 
he had become fierce and reckless. On the 
third day after his wife’s dreadful death he 
opened his door, and stepped forth. Acrowd 
soon assembled, and followed him at a short 
distance, as he strode towards the fort, where 
the governor was holding an audience and 
receiving tribute from the native chiefs. 

“ When he entered, a painful silence en- 
sued—the hall was large, and many people 
were assembled ; but on Juan’s entrance it 
was speedily crammed to suffocation. I hap- 
pened to be present with some brother offi- 
cers, and witnessed this most extraordinary 
scene. The governor sat at the further ex- 
tremity of the hall, with his son on the right 
hand, and his lieutenant on the left; the 
dusky chiefs from the interior were pre- 
senting their tribute as Nola, advancing 
within a few yards of the governor and 
folding his arms, said, in a deep but tremulous 
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voice, ‘I have come here to demand justice— 
justice on the head of the murderer of my 
wife.’ 

“The governor replied, in a scoffing tone, 
although I could detect a slight change of 
colour, both in him and his son; ‘Fellow, 
you shall have justice, but leave us; disturb 
not now our audience.’ 

“Nola slowly cast his eyes around, as if 
slightly irresolute, then turning suddenly to 
the governor he spoke—‘ There stands the 
murderer on your right ; give him into the 
charge of your officers ; commit him to pri- 
son, and I will no longer disturb your au- 
dience.’ 

“Cease, babbler!’ cried the governor, 
glancing uneasily at the few British officers 
present. ‘Your wife killed herself; leave 
the court or by St. Peter I will let you 
know who I am!’ 

“Nola quietly walked towards the door, 
but when he had arrived near it he turned 
and strode sharply up the room. The people 
again formed a line for him to pass. When 
he arrived within a few paces of the governor 
he drewa pistol from his belt, and discharged 
it at his son’s head. The ball took effect, 


and the ruthless youth rolled a corpse upon 
the ground. Nola, on seeing the effect of 
his shot, darted through the door, the people 
closed behind him, and he had already 


reached his own dwelling before the soldiers 
could be sent in pursuit. 

“ Impelled by curiosity, I followed among 
the crowd, and when we arrived near the 
dwelling, the scene was truly painful. On the 
roof of the house knelt Nola before the body 
of his wife: le heeded or heard not the sum- 
mons of the soldiery to surrender; they 
rushed to the entrance, but found it barred; 
pick-axes and sledge-hammers were speedily 
found; and asthe door began to give way, 
the roar within plainly denoted that the house 
was on fire. The flames rapidly spread on 
all sides, for the dwelling was constructed of 
wood, and in a few minutes it became appar- 
ent that the soldiers could not of themselves 
subdue the flames. The people, however, 
were about to assist, in order to save the 
self-devoted victim, when he rose from his 
knees and entreated them not to preserve 
him for the gallows. They instantly desisted. 
At that moment the governor came up, and 
seeing the position of affairs, he offered one 
hundred dollars to. any one who would seize 
the man. An intense moment of anxiety en- 
sued. No one appeared willing to move ; 
and as the governor glanced uneasily around, 
he could not perceive a look of sympathy for 
the loss of his only son. At the further ex- 
tremity of the house grew a fine tree, which 
had apparently escaped the notice of the 
soldiers, and appeared to furnish a means of 
escape. The fire still increased, and huge 
volumes of smoke rolled upwards; and it was 
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only when the wind blew aside the vapour 
that we could perceive Nola, as he kneeled 
with his face buried in his mantle. Presently 
we observed, through the thickening clouds 
that came from all sides of the dwelling, a 
dark figure standing over Juan; there wasa 
struggle; and everything again was obscured. 
Presently the roof fell in; and all appeared 
over. 

Whilst we were standing gazing at the 
smouldering ruins, the garden-door opened, 
and a huge Caffre strode forth bearing on his 
back Juan Nola. Hearing the tempting re- 
ward offered, his Excellency’s executioner 
had climbed the tree, and with a running 
noose had secured the arms of his victim, and 
being of prodigious strength, had managed 
to bring kim safely to the ground by means 
of the tree andthe roofs of the outhouses. The 
excitement of the crowd was intense, but the 
governor, drawing his sword, commanded 
the soldiers to surround the prisoner, and he 
was speedily lodged in the fort. I need not 
dwell on his sufferings there. After a few 
days, he was tried and condemned to death, 
but the sentence was commuted to slavery 
for life, the governor fearing an emeute were 
he to attempt to execute him, although it was 
suspected that as soon as the prisoner arrived 
in the hills, his fate would be sealed. 

“A few minutes after Haverstock left me, 
I descended into the cabin, and, unobserved 
by my messmates, took a pair of pistols from 
my chest, and got my cutlass ready. Presently 
Haverstock came in and summoned me to 
the boat; he told me he had obtained leave of 
absence to go and make a few purchases in the 
town. As we descended from the ship’s side, 
Mr. Richards, the first lieutenant, leaned over 
and whispered a something to my companion, 
who slightly turned colour, smiled,and sprang 
into the cutter. Six oars soon brought us 
to the shore; as we landed Haverstock 
said—“ That Richards is a shrewd fellow, 
for he whispered in my ear as I was follow- 
ing you, ‘Take care not to compromise your- 
selves, but in the event of the worst I am 
your friend.’ 

“Having sauntered for some hours about 
the town, we prepared to return to our boat, 
for evening was coming on apace ; although 
we had several times discussed the point, we 
had not yet made up our mind as to the 
course we should pursue, the only thing on 
which we had agreed was that the attempt 
must be madeat night. Pulling offfrom the 
shore for about a quarter of a mile, we lay 
on our oars. My companion appeared un- 
usually silent, and an uneasy sensation per- 
vaded us all. Our boat contained six men 
and the boatswain; we had not, however. 
communicated our resolution to any one, 
Silence having been commanded, I leant back 
in the seat and surveyed the extraordinary 
scene before me. The sun had already des- 
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cended behind the hills, and threw its last 
beams on the beautifully-wooded heights that 
surrounded the bay. The river, narrow 
but deep, contained several vessels, some of 
which were very suspicious-looking craft; 
and as the gloom became deeper, the dark 
outline of the fort was thrown out with 
greater effect.. It had been once, in the days 
of Portuguese prosperity, a place of immense 
strength, and capable of holding a large gar- 
rison, and of accomodating in times of neces- 
sity, the whole population of the settle- 
ment; now, however, it was far otherwise, 
only certain portions of the building were 
kept in order—those in which the governor 
and garrison resided, and the tower used as 
a prison. The vast outer walls were in se- 
veral places in ruins, and had thrown down 
their huge fragments into the moat, for- 
merly filled with water, but now almost 
empty, on account of the channels that sup- 
plied it having become out of repair. As 
evening came on, we could observe the lights 
flitting to and fro in the fort and town, and a 
few miles out at sea we could perceive the 
dim light of the ship’s lanterns. Our frigate 
had been detainedin the bay for some weeks 
on account of the calm, and- our boatswain 
appeared anxious to return, as some evidence 
of a coming breeze became observable. 

“ Haver8tock now spoke to the men, and 
bid them row to a spot about a quarter of a 
mile from the fort, and to preserve the strict- 
est silence, as the errand on which we were 
bound was of the greatest peril. Slowly and 
cautiously we pulled towards the shore, and 
not a word was spoken till the tottom of our 
boat grounded on the sand. My companion 
then bid them wait our return, and we 
sprang on shore; the boatswain, however, was 
quickly at our side, and before we could 
speak he said, in anunder tone—‘ Gentlemen, 
you are going to do something dangerous ; 
let me come with you, you may find the arm 
of Bill Davis useful, and you know I am not 
the man to flinch in the hour of danger.’ 
Haverstock looked at me and appeared irre- 
solute, when I observed—‘ Let him come ; 
with Davis by our side we need not fear the 
garrison.” 

Bill Davis was a remarkable specimen of a 
sailor, tall butrather rawboned ; he possessed 
great strength and a dauntless heart, and 
was a favourite with us all. He always 
carried with him a heavy cutlass, and a pair 
of horse pistols, ‘for,’ he observed, ‘no 
one knowed when they would be wanting 
among these outlandish foreigners.’ Haver- 
stock and I were armed with a brace of 
pistols, and the usual ship cutlass. Leaving 
the shore, we plunged into the thick jungle 
that extended almost to the water’s edge, and 
made our way towards the town. We soon 
arrived at the edge of the moat, where we 
paused to observe the scene of our future 
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operations. Sweeping round on either 
side, extended the ditch, partially filled with 
water and mud, while on the other side 
was the high tower used as the prison. Sit- 
ting on the battlements, we could perceive 
the dark outline of the half-caste sentinel, as 
he leaned on his musket, and appeared gazing 
down upon us. We cautiously crept along 
beneath the bushes, and at last found our- 
selves out of reach both of his sight and 
hearing. Davis descended into the moat to 
reconnoitre, but presently returned, and said 
it would be impossible for us to pass and 
climb the opposite breach in the wall, without 
assistance. ‘However,’ he continued, ‘1 
think we can manage it; stay a moment, 
gentlemen, I will be back directly ;? and he 
disappeared in the direction of the wood. 
“While we were waiting his return, we 
searched about for some easier place where 
we might cross ; and in doing so, I glanced 
out to sea, and, to my surprise, observed 
the signal of lights recalling the boat; 
the breeze had just sprung up, and we 
ran the danger of being left behind. I 
immediately comniunicated this intelligence 
to my companion, who, after politely con- 
demning the breeze and the lights, declared 
he would rather remain on shore than leave 
his friend in prison. At this moment we 
heard a slight rustling near us. I drew a 
pistol, but we found it was Davis, who car- 
ried on his shoulder a bamboo about sixteen 
feet in length, with the help of which he de- 
clared we could pass the moat as easily as 
London-bridge. Descending to the edge of 
the water, we found but little difficulty in 
crossing, and svon arrived at the foot of the 
wall. Mounting over the pile of fallen stones, 
we found that we had to ascend at least 20 feet 
of almost perpendicular height before we could 
arrive at the summit. This appeared insur- 
mountable, but Davis readily found an expe- 
dient. He pulled out of his pocket a piece of 
rope, which, having fastened round my waist, 
he attached the other end to the bamboo. I 
immediately commenced the aecent, and by 
dint of scrambling and the assistance of my 
two companions, I found myself on the top 
of the wall. Glancing through the opening, 
I perceived that we were entering the outer 
court, where, in some sheds, the soldiers 
occasionally resorted in the evening to drink 
and smoke; but the extreme darkness of the 
night prevented my seeing much. I now 
let down the cord, and in a few moments 
Haverstock was beside me. The most diffi- 
cult part remained, which was to hoist the 
heavy boatswain up. However, by dint of 
great efforts we at last managed to place him 
beside us. ‘The ground inside the fort being 
higher, and a kind of gallery running round 
made our descent much legs difficult, and we 
were shortly in the great court, crouching 
down behind some huge fragments of the 
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fallen battlements. At a short distance from 
us we could hear the boisterous laugh of 
the soldiery, and the occasional clank of the 
musket. With straining eyes we endea- 
voured to penetrate the gloom, and as they 
became more used to it, we could perceive 
the principal features of the scene. ‘To our 
right were the sheds containing the troops, 
whose single torch shed a fitful light on their 
dusky figures; opposite to us rose the gover- 
nor’s house, a fine building for an African 
settlement, while to the left was the wall 
which separated us from the court containing 
the prison. Its height prevented our enter- 
taining the idea of scaling it, and the only 
possible way in which we could enter the 
inner court was through an open gate, 
guarded by asentry. Neglect and security 
had allowed the door to crumble to pieces. 
Presently, we perceived the governor’s lieu- 
tenant issue from the house, and walk towards 
the sheds. These he soon left, and we be- 
came aware that the troops were preparing 
to retire for the night. We therefore cau- 
tiously approached the open gateway, and, 
concealing ourselves behind a pile of stones, 
awaited the arrival of the deputy governor. 
“In a short time he passed us, and bidding 
the sentry follow him, he entered the tower 
containing Nola. Availing ourselves of the 
opportunity, we darted through, and were 


scarcely in a secure position before the sol- 
diery passed, returning to their quarters. 
When all was again quiet, we approached 
nearer to the prison, and concealed ourselves 
in a small shed used to preserve heavy goods 


from the weather. After waiting in a state 
of the most intense anxiety for about a quar- 
ter of an hour, the lieutenant made his ap- 
pearance, followed by the sentry, who again 
took up his former position. Silence was 
now restored, and no sound was heard; 
every one appeared to have retired to rest, 
and left the fort to the sentry and ourselves. 

The moon, which now rose, began to fill 
the court with light, we therefore hastened 
our operations. Davis pulled out his great 
ship knife, and advancing to the door of the 
prison, soon succeeded in cutting through 
the rotten wood, and in a short space of time 
we found ourselves in the lower story of the 
tower. On all sides of us extended long 
corridors, with innumerable doors, and we 
began to despair of finding the object of our 
search without being discovered. Several 
of the rooms were empty, and in many 
others we heard sounds. We went up- 
stairs, but nothing indicated to us the pre. 
sence of the object of our search. At 
last we assembled in the lower room again, 
where we thought of exploring the un- 
derground dungeons. With some diffi- 
culty we discovered the way down, but our 
footsteps were guided by a loud voice we 
heard proceeding from below. Hurrying 
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forward, we arrived at tlie door of one of the 
most secluded portions cf the building, and 
we heard the deep tones of a man uttering 
threats in a barbarous jargon of Portuguese. 
A movement within made us conceal our- 
selves ; presently, the Caffre who had seized 
Nola came out, and closed the door after him, 
securing it with a bolt. In one hand he 
held-a heavy whip, and in the other a lan- 
tern. He now proceeded to another dour, 
and we again heard him commence his abuse, 
adding occasionally a stroke of his whip. 

“¢That’s Nola,’ cried Haverstock, thrown 
off his guard as the prisoner within spoke, 
and darting through the door, was soon in 
presence of his opponent. The Caffre was 
for a moment started, but quickly recovering, 
he put himself in the posture of defence, but 
at the sight of three he appeared confounded. 
Davis threw himself upon him, and with our 
assistance he was secured. Nola remained 
a silent spectator, his astonishment com- 
pletely bewildering him, but when his gaoler 
was secured, Haverstock, throwing the light 
upon himself, recalled to his memory who he 
was. With the help of the keys we found 
on the Caffre, Nola’s irons were soon off, and 
transferred to the limbs of the gigantic man 
who lay on the floor. There are but few 
who cannot imagine the delight of a man 
suddenly freed from chains, and with the 
prospect of liberty; and when I presented 
Nola with my cutlass, his delight was un- 
bounded, and, stepping towards his crouch- 
ing adversary, he raised it, and appeared 
about to strike; but the impulse was momen- 
tary, his excitement gradually gave way, 
and he became calm. 

“ Thus far we had succeeded, and glancing 
at Haverstock’s face, I could perceive a smile 
of triumph playing around his mouth, while 
Davis stood leaning on his cutlass, and re- 
garding with inexpressible contempt the 
prostrate form of the gaoler. 

“¢Come, this is no time for rest,’ I said, 
‘we must prepare to return.’ 

“¢Yes,’? answered Haverstock, ‘let us 
mount to the ground-floor and consult on 
the best means of escape.’ Bolting the door 
carefully after “us, we left our prisoner no 
doubt but ill satisfied with his change of po- 
sition, and preseutly arrived at the entrance 
of the tower. The mcon had now risen to a 
considerable height in the sky, and was shed- 
ding its brightest rays over the court-yard, 
rendering every object almost as clear as at 
noon day. We could perceive no means of 
escape, except by the way we came, and that 
was impossible, unless we could silence the 
sentry. Having now no cutlass, I armed my- 
self with a weapon very much used in South- 
ern Africa, and which had, no doubt, belonged 
to the Caffre. It is a stick about two feet 
in length, called knob kari, with a heavy knob 
at the end. With this formidable weapon, I 
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volunteered to quiet the sentinel. My offer 
was accepted, and closing the door of the 
tower we crept cautiously in the shadow of 
the wall, until we arrived within about twenty 
yards of the gateway. We could now dis- 
tinctly hear the heavy tramp of the soldier 
as he paced up and down on the other side. 
As I left my companions, I observed that 
they had each drawn a pistol to help me, in 
case of the worst. However, I gradually 
approached the gateway, and concealed my- 
self behind a small buttress; I loosed the 
pistols in my belt, and holding my club in 
my right hand, I waited till the sentry turned 
his back to me, when, cautiously stepping up 
behind him, I dealt him a heavy blow on the 
back of the head, which brought him in- 
stantly to the ground. 

“We then somewhat incautiously darted 
across the court, and quickly found ourselves 
at the breach. Nola was helped up first, fol- 
lowed by Davis. Haverstock appeared in- 
clined to dispute the post of honour, but I 
compelled him to mount before me. 

“* Now, Tom,’ he cried, letting down the 
rope, ‘‘ make haste, and we are safe.’ I laid 
hold of it, and was just mounting, when I felt 
my throat grasped by a powerful hand. With 
asudden jerk I recovered my freedom, and 
found myself confronted with a fierce-looking 
native soldier. I instantly closed with him, 
and being a tolerable wrestler, I threw him to 
the ground. He, however, clung to me with 
the most pertinacious tenacity, and by no 
effort could I free myself. He now com- 
menced shouting with his utmost vigour, and 
although I endeavoured to clutch his throat, 
his superior muscular power prevented me. 
Already my friends could perceive a move- 
ment in the distant barracks; a head was 
pushed out of a window in the governor’s 
house, and a voice demanded what was the 
matter. ; 

“Treason, treason! Nola is escaping !’ 
cried my opponent,who with a desperate effort 
overthrew me, and got me under. With one 
hand he held me down, and with the other 
drew a dagger from his belt, which he plun- 
ged at my breast. I perceived his intention, 
and contrived to ward off the blow, but felt 
the sharp steel plunge into my shoulder. 
This was, however, but a momentary tri- 
umph, for in another instant a heavy blow 
from Haverstock’s cutlass closed our enemy’s 
accounts in this world. Casting off his body 
I sprang to my feet, and in my excitement I 
felt. not the wound in my shoulder : but seiz- 
ing the cord Davis soon hoisted me to his 
side. Haverstock foliowed: all appeared the 
work of a minute; but before Nola had 
reached the moat, a crowd of soldiers rushed 
through the gateway and discharged their 
muskets at us. One shot slightly took effect 
on our boatswain’s arm. It was impossible 
for us to let each other down; so with a 


vigorous effort for our liberty, we leaped the 
distance, and fell bruised among the stones 
below. 

“Quickly recovering ourselves, however, 
we dashed through the water, and were soon 
in the thick jungle. Keeping close together 
we made our way as fast as possible towards 
the shore; but before we had advanced 
many yards we became aware of the close 
vicinity of our pursuers by their shouts. We 
soon reached a little mound that rose within 
a short distance from the beach, and began 
to reconnoitre. We could perceive nothing 
of the boat nor of the frigate, and we began 
to fear that, seeing the lights from the ship, 
the cutter had returned, and that we should 
be left to the mercy of the Portuguese gover- 
nor. Whilst deliberating on what course we 
ought to pursue, a volley from the enemy 
plainly denoted that our place of retreat had 
been discovered. As quick as thought it 
struck me that we might become scattered. 
I therefore cried, ‘Do you see yonder tree, 
on the furthest point of the promontory ?—if 
we are separated let us meet there.’ We 
then dashed down the hill side, and were lost 
in the bushes. 

“The shouts around us became more fre- 
quent; it was plain that the enemy were 
well acquainted with the ground, and that 
some were in front of us. In crossing an open 
glade we were discovered, and a rush was in- 
stantly made. Our first impulse was to 
stand and fight; but prudence suggested 
that it was advisable to retreat. We there- 
fore followed the ‘sauve qui peut’ principle, 
and I soon found myself outrun and alone. 
A complete silence appeared now to prevail, 
our pursuers finding their shouts did not 
assist them in ourcapture. Occasionally the 
crackling of the bushes made my heart leap 
within me, and I concealed myself. After a 
quarter of an hour’s rapid retreat I found 
myself in the midst of a dense jungle, and 
knew not which way I had better move. The 
moon, unobscured by a cloud, shed its glo- 
rious rays around, and rendered objects dis- 
tinctly visible for some distance through the 
bamboos. My wound now began to feel very 
painful—I was much weakened with loss of 
blood, and the bruises I had received by no 
means rendered me more capable of exertion. 
Inmy flight I had lost my club and one pistol ; 
so taking out my knife I commenced cutting 
a thickstick. Whether the movement I made 
attracted the notice of the enemy or not, I 
had scarcely finished my task when I sawa 
couple of men forcing their way through the 
jungle. I started to my feet, and plunged 
onwards, and lost for a moment the sight of 
my pursuers, who, however, sent a couple of 
leaden messages after me, which, fortunately 
mistaking their way, passed onwards. I 
soon found myself in the rear alone, and com- 
menced running towards the tree, which 
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now appeared very near, when the approach 
of footsteps made me halt. Concealing my- 
self, I presently perceived two men issue 
from the wood. 

“ ¢ He’s gone,’ cried the first. 

*“ ¢No,’ answered the other, ‘ he must be 
concealed near here; the blood we found 
shows he has been wounded;’ and they 
commenced searching the bushes near me. 
Summoning my strength, I dashed forward 
and dealt the foremost soldier a heavy blow 
on the head which sent him reeling to the 
ground, and discharged my remainiag pistol 
at the other; then turning round, I con- 
tinued my flight along the shore. The report 
of the pistol brought soldiers from every 
point—some before me, others behind. I 
was surrounded : I again darted to the jungle, 
but ere I reached it, a discharge of musketry 
brought me tothe ground. A faintness came 
over me, but before I completely lost con- 
sciousness, I heard shouts—a volley—and 
everything disappeared. 

“ When I came to myself again, I ap- 
peared to be running round and round; 
my head was confused—I could not open 
my eyes, but felt a movement onwards. The 
warm breath of some one leaning over me 
made me slightly move, when I heard a 
voice utter in a low tone, ‘ How do you feel, 
Tom?’ I tried to answer, but my voice 
failed me. I, however, managed to look up, 
and smiled with delight to observe the face 
of Haverstock and Nola, as they lent over 
me. I now became aware that we were in 
a boat, and being slightly raised by my 
friends, I perceived that we had cleared the 
bay many miles—that we were close to the 
frigate, which was shortening sail. In twenty 
minutes more we were alongside. The cap- 
tain stood on the quarter-deck, and I could 
perceive by his lowering brow that his dis- 
pleasure was very high. The first lieutenant 
was there also, and although night, many of 
the sailors, beside the watch, were visible ; 
while there was scarcely an officer that was 
not present. 

“ Our captain, the moment we arrived on 
deck, demanded where we had been, but 
without waiting for a reply, ordered Havers- 
tock and myself to consider ourselves under 
arrest. My companion bowed and retired, 
but I was removed to the sick ward, along 
with the boatswain, who was also severely 
wounded. Nola disappeared among the 
men; our doctor was speedily in attendance ; 
and I only further remember that having 
taken some composing draught, I again 
either fell asleep or fainted.” 

The respect which British officers ever en- 
tertain for gallantry prevented any serious 
consequences ensuing. Haverstock, I be- 
lieve, escaped, after remaining a fortnight 
under arrest. My brother Tom was punished 
sufficiently by a few months’ confinement in 
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the sick ward. Of Nola I can say little. 
The last time I heard from the Mauritius he 
was a wealthy though melancholy man. 





INDUSTRY, HOPE, AND PATIENCE. 


When Time, now old, was a good little boy, 
And his young life’s pleasures knew no alloy, 
Three dames petitioned Jove’s throne before 
For the guidance of Time in his life and lore. 
And Industry, Patience, and Hope, the three 
Who pray’d the guardians of Time to be; 
Each vowing to shield him from sorrow and 
strife, 
And Time to improve all the days of his life. 


*Twas Industry first that commenced her 
sway, 

And Time grew happier every day ; 

While Hope, who lived in Cloud Castle just 


ys 
Had always some prospect for Time in her 


eye 
Patience but waited on Time as he pass’d, 
And well she knew she should triumph at 


last ; 

For let Hope and Industry work as they 
may 

*Tis Time and Patience must win the day. 


So they all laboured on until Time grew old, 

And ages o’er his three guardians had roll’d; 

For they were immortal and still, untired, 

Unto the glory of Time aspired : - 

Yet Hope and Industry oft had died 

Had not sweet Patience been there to guide: 

For Patience on Time was found smiling 
still ; 

So Time smiled on Patience as Time ever 
will. 





THE HIGHLAND HARVEST. 


The sun-beams danced o’er bonnie Clyde, 
I’ the simmer o’ the year; 

“ For harvest wealth,” the cotter cried, 
“ Nae honest heart need fear ; 

I ken mine may be something worth 
Although wi’ want I’ve striven ; 

For when I cast the seed on earth 
I placed my hope in heaven.” 


But times had changed, and in the sky, 

_ There hover’d clouds of doubt ; 

And many a heart heaved many a sigh 
For what might come about. 

But “ Courage !” still the cotter cried, 
“ A hope to all is given, 

No honest heart need cast aside 
While earth is lit by heaven !” 
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CECILIA ARMAND. 


A TALE. OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


By PERCY B. ST. JOHN. 


Boox IV. 


Cuapter I. 
THE DREAM OF MARIE ANTOINETTE. 


Ir was a dark night; the gloomy prison of 
the Conciergerie was still in every part. 
Prisoners and guards were all quiet; the 
former because they were alone, the others 
because the fatigues of the day had worn 
them out. 

Robespierre and St. Just had for some days 
retired from the Committee of Public Safety, 
in disgust, and utterly hopeless of controlling 
the sanguinary will of the majority. 

Sixty-five heads had fallen from sunrise to 
sunset, and as they had left the Conciergerie 
in different ‘lots, what with guarding the 
Salle des Morts, escorting the condemned, 
the gendarmerie were fatigued. 

That day the juries were without mercy, 
for they were men in the confidence of Ma- 
rat, Hebert, and Ronsin. One woman was 
condemned on suspicion of having conspired, 
by writing letters “(A ce brigand qu’on appele 
le roi de Prusse;” so says the document 
which condemned her. 

Fouquier-Tinville felt anxious lest so large 
a corvee should leave him no work for the 
next day; but before sun-down one hundred 
and twenty-six arrests satisfied him that his 
prey was still in abundance. 

At six o’clock the public accuser went to 
dinner with his family; the juries returned 
to their domiciles, with the conviction that 
they had done their duty, that Pitt would be 
furious, and the emigrants—whose base de- 
sertion of their country was the real cause of 
all these horrors—would bestruck withalarm. 

Marat spent the ‘night in writing articles 
for the Ami du Peuple, in which he denounced 
every moderate Republican as a traitor. More 
than ever he penned with bile and blood. 

Robespierre watched until dawn, writing 
his speech which was to demand the restitu- 
tion of a form of worship and the-abolition of 
the awful absurdity and: monstrous delusion 
of the age of reason. 

Hebert and Catherine Theos plotted new 
Atheism. 

St. Just, about dawn, called upon Robes- 
pierre, with a list of anarchists whom he pro- 
posed shortly to send to the scaffold, in order 
to purge France and establish a firm and 
mild government. Robespierre handed him 


his decree for the abolition of the punishment 
of death, and then lay down, after ticking off 
the names of those anarchists who were most 
dangerous. ; 

Marat, Danton, Hebert, Clootz, were all 
doomed; they did not yet suspect Tallien, 
the hero of the 9th Thermidor. 

In every quarter of the great town were 
little knots of men conspiring, for each night 
of the Reign of Terror was a history in ‘itself. 

Cecilia Armand, concealed by Theroigne 
de Mericourt, slept confident in the promise 
of her brother-in-law. 

Arthur lay awake thinking of his wife so 
unexpectedly left alone in the world. And 
such a world ! 

His cell had been changed for one which, 
having no window of any kind, received air 
through a narrow loop-hole above the reach 
of his head. 

The young man, however, paid no attention 
to this circumstance, but lay stretched out 
upon his straw pallet as it were without life 
or motion. He was far away, dwelling upon 
that fair young creature who had confided 
her existence to him, and whom he was now 
separated from, perhaps for ever, by the iron 
hand of fate. 

Presently Arthur thought he heard a faint 
sound, half sigh, half groan, as if some person 
were in great agony. He listened; the 
noise came from the cell at hand and passed 
through the loop-hole. 

He looked up, there was a faint ray of light 
came through it, falling in white vapour, as 
it were, upon the opposite. wall. 

The groan was repeated, and Armand, ris- 
ing, moved towards the loop, lifting his table 
near it. He stood upon it andlooked through. 

It was a cell much larger than his own. A 
bed, detached from the rest by a blanket in 
guise of a curtain, filled one corner. At the 
end of this was a large wooden screen which 
divided the room again. This screen was 
about the height ofa man. Ona table wasa 
eandle of coarse tallow, with a book, while a 
fire burnt low in the embers. A huge arm 
chair was near the table, and in it reclined a 
woman asleep. 

Arthur felt a thrill, for this woman, so pale, 
so haggard, with white hair and gown all 
pierced, was the once lovely Marie Antoinette 
of Austria. He knew her faulty, proud, ob- 
stinate, author of half the calamities of the 
revolution; he believed her guilty, not only as 
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queen but as a woman, and still, Republican 
as he was he pitied her, for even the worst 
in error are sacred in misfortune. 

She slept not still; there was a convulsive 
movement of her lips, of her nostrils, which 
showed that she was agitated. 

* * * * * 

She saw millions of faces dancing before 
her in gaiety and joy : she heard the booming 
sound of the cannon, she saw and heard both 
the vast display of fireworks, and then the 
shouts, the agonising cries of the crowd 
dashed upon by armed soldiers, and she felt a 
slight sensation, a tightening at the throat. 

It was her wedding day, when at sixteen 
she vowed to love, honour, and obey the 
young Dauphin, and when in his person she 
wedded million duties towards those who 
were so shortly to become her subjects, and 
whose happiness depended in a great measure 
on. her own and her husband’s conduct, for 
then, as well as now, in France kings were 
pretty well despotic. 

Thescene changes. A man is before her, a 
man in splendid robes, those ofa priest bound 
for some great ceremony, and he is young 
and handsome, and there is a smile of admi- 
1ation, of love, of passionate adoration on his 
face, which made the dreaming queen 
shudder. 

It was the Cardinal de Rohan, and the 
pressure on her neck grew greater still. 


Again time wended on its way and the 
bosquet dela reine at Versailles received the 
trembling steps of the young queen, who, 
without the knowledge of her husband, was 
about to meet one at night who had dared to 
write to her letters full of expressions, which 
were insulting to the wife, treason to the 


queen. With her was a woman of striking 
beauty, on whose arm she leaned, and who 
encouraged her half unwilling steps. 

In the distance was a figure wrapped in a 
huge cloak, who advanced precipitately and 
seizing her hand kisses it with mingled re- 
spect and devotion. Then comes the sound 
of footsteps, and the queen escapes through 
the trees, leaving the man alone, but the in- 
discreet moon had raised the veil of mystery 
which covered the stranger. 

It was the Cardinal de Rohan, and tighter 
and tighter grew the pressure round her neck. 

Again the scene is changed. A beautiful 
woman is struggling with the executioner, a 
gag in her mouth, her hair is all loose, she 
kneels, and with eyes all threats and flame, 
while men behind are ignominously lashing 
her shoulders with whips, she shows to the 
queen a brand of infamy on her shoulder ; 
while in a voice of madness she cries “ Marie 
Antoinette, I have been silent to save thee— 
this is my reward!” 

: It was Mademoiselle St. Remy de Valois, 
Countess de la Mothe, and awful was the 
Ughtness of the pressure at this hour. 
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Again the scene changed. A woman is fly- 
ing from prison, saved by her, but vowing 
still vengeance, for she has been dishonoured. 
Her eye follows her, and she sees her, pen in 
hand, writing the true history of the trial, 
which, in 1785, sheltered the French Mon- 
archy, for ever ruined the queen’s reputation, 
and saved Louis XVI.. She gazes still, a 
woman is kneeling at the feet of her who 
writes—in imploring discretion and forgive. 
ness_of the outraged countess, the name of 
Antoinette is used, and money changes hand. 

It is the Duchess de Polignac, buying in 
London the silence of Madame de la Motte, 
and the sleeping queen felt nearly strangled. 

The vision now became confused; there 
passed rapidly before her eyes her husband, 
the Princesses de Lamballe, her children, 
Madame Elizabeth, all more or less sacrificed 
because connected with her, the Austrian, 
whom the people so hated because of her 
pride, her tyrannic will, her conspiracies 
against the Assembly, her plans of despotism, 
her contempt for all that threatened absolute 
sway ; to say nothing of those crimes of which 
every one accused her, of which even her own 
relatives thought her guilty. 

Again the tightness at her throat was felt ; 
this time so unsupportable that she raised her 
hand to see if something was not choking 
her. 

Her hand was drawn away as if she had 
touched a snake. 

Round her neck, clasping her tight, closely 
drawing itself round, was THE DIAMOND 
NECKLACE, that string of jewels which cost 
her the king’s affection, the love of her people, 
the infamy of her confidants, and which the 
history of its coming to her hands, bandied 
for months in courts of law, dragged the 
French monarchy into asink of contempt 
and derision from which it never rose. 

The French people universally believed that 
Marie Antoinette had forfeited her right to re- 
spect to have this necklace; hence their con- 
tempt and dislike ; she knew this feeling, and 
strong in her high rank and inviolability 
gave them back hatred; hence her advocacy 
of extreme measures, her conspiracies with 
Monsieur and the Count de Artois, and all 
who were for violence; hence her overruling 
the king’s more pacific and easy nature, and 
hence his death and hers upon the scaffold. * 





* The true history of the French revolution 
has yet to be written. Documents and me- 


-moirs are coming to light, which under Na- 


poleon, Louis XVIII., and Charles X. could 
not be published, and which upset almost 
every received idea upon this great drama. 
Besides, so many, living personages were 
mixed up in it that the historian is often 
restrained. The government of Louis Phil- 
lippe, however otherwise severe, prevents the 
publication of nothing which aids the popu 
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With a suppressed and shrill shriek the 
unfortunate and erring woman woke to find 
herself in a cell of the Conciergerie. 

Ere almost she knew where she was, a soft 
and respectful voice sounded in her ear. 

“Start not, your majesty, for we are 
watched.” 

* * * * 


Arthur Armand had watched the disturbed 
sleep of the dethroned queen, fascinated by 
her haggard looks and by her evident emo- 
tions he could see that she was suffering. 
So great was the attraction which bound 
him that he did not reflect that he was pry- 
ing into the secrets of a woman. 

But no matter what secret he learned, Ar- 
thur Armand was incapable of taking advan- 
tage of it. Whatever were his thoughts 
they were speedily chased from his mind by 
a new event. 

During the ex-queen’s last few moments 
of agitation, a man had entered the cell, 
while behind him stood another holding in 
his hand a lantern. 

“Widow Capet,” he said in a rough tone, 
which filled Armand with inexplicable sen- 
sations, : 

The unfortunate woman woke and started 
to her feet. 

“ What seek you?” she exclaimed, still 
terrified by her vision. 

Then the man knelt at her feet in an atti- 
tude of almost abject submission, holding 
with one hand a ring, while with the other 
he pointed to the small partition of the room 
which was screened off. 

A faint and almost imperceptible vapour 
floated over the edge, and a pungent odour 
showed that some one was smoking. 

“I understand,” said Marie Antoinette 
with her lips, and yet no sound left them. 

‘¢ Widow Capet,” continued the man, still 
preserving the same attitude, but speaking 
in a rough tone, “ why art thou not gone to 
bed ?” 





lar dislike of the elder Bourbons. When his- 
tory shall be written without passion, Marie 
Antoinette will be judged far more severely 
than we have ventured to appreciate her. 
We pity her and have always wished to be- 
lieve her innocent; nothing but irresistible 
evidence has altered our convictions. On 
the Diamond Necklace question read “ Me- 
moirs inedits de Beugnol’”—* Souvenir par 
Levis’—“ Mem de l’Abbe Georgel”—“Me- 
moires de la Contessa de la Mothe”’—“ Me- 
moir pour L. E. de Rohan”—‘ Memoires 
de Mdlle. Bertin—de Boéhmer et Bassange— 
Madame Campan,”’ and the recent histories 
of Michelet, Lamartine, Esquiros, and parti- 
cularly Louis Blanc, whose facts are useful 
and valuable. His opinions are almost ab- 
surd, being a kind of Socialism. 


At the same instant the other who was be- 
hind placed a bundle at-her feet. 

“« Because,” said the ex-queen aloud, “ I am 
better up.” 

She was examining the bundle, which con- 
tained a full suit of men’s clothes. 

“Thy candle must be put out, the com- 
mune cannot afford to provide lights for its 
prisoners; the tyrants of France have suffi- 
ciently cost us already,” continued the man, 
whose costume was that of a patriot exalté, 
while his huge bundle of keys sufficiently ex- 
plained his avocation. 

“ At what hour must I put out my light ?” 
said the ex-queen, to whom the false turnkey 
was now known. 

“In an hour hence,” reylied the gaoler. 

“ Thou art very gentle with conspirators,” 
said a rough voice behind the screen, that of 
a man who was half asleep, and whose pipe 
impeded his utterance. . 

“Tam a tried patriot,” replied the gaoler, 
“and only give this indulgence to Madame 
Veto because her account is settled.” 

“ Besides,” said the man in the rear in a 
quiet voice, “ he has my authority.” 

“And who art thou, citoyen?” growled 
the sleepy sentinel. 

“The commander of the Conciergerie, and 
Phere = du peuple for the night,” replied 

1e. 

“ Satisfactory, quite ;” and he sank off to 
slumber. 

“ To-night, madam, in one hour,” said the 
gaoler hurriedly. 

“Twill be ready,” replied the ex-queen, 
without much hope. 

“Courage, madam, either you are saved or 
I die.” 

“Come, citoyen,” said the commandant, 
imperiously ; “ we must continue our round.” 

The gaoler bowed low, kissed the queen’s 
hand, and turned round to depart. 

Arthur Armand recognised in the gaoler 
the citoyen Brutus Tranchemontaine, and in 
the commandant Theroigne de Mericourt. 

The young Republican saw clearly enough 
that the escape of the prisoner, so jealously 
guarded by the Commune, was about to be 
attempted, but hating as he did everything 
which appertained to monarchy, he breathed 
freer, for he saw only the suffering woman 
doomed to an ignominious death, and not the 
queen who, in complicity with Count D’Ar- 
tois (Charles X.) and the whole high nobility 
of France, had conspired against her husband 
and the people, and prevented, by counter- 
revolutionary projects, that union of the 
monarch and the nation which would have 
spared France so much blood and made the 
revolution a thing spotless and pure. 

Perhaps, however, for the good of man- 
kind, the revolution was needed as it was. 
It was a lesson to ministers and tyrants, 
never to try popular patienee too far. 
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While Arthur Armand, having descended 
from his table, was entering on a chain of 
thought which brought to his mind the emi- 
gration, the league of Europe against France, 
the culpable conduct of the nobility who 
fought against their country, the correspond- 
ence of the Court with the national énemies, 
and other crimes and errors.of which Marie 
Antoinette -was the promoter and accom- 
plice—the door of his dungeon was opened. 

He looked up, startled from his brief but 
gloomy reverie. 

Theroigne de Mericourt stood upon the 
threshold; in her hand were a lamp and a 
bundle, while a finger was placed upon her 
lips. 

ee Put on this dress,” she whispered ; “in 
three-quarters of an hour hence be ready. I 
will tap.at the door. Follow me until you 
see the porter’s lodge; in it will be the 
Citoyen Brutus Tranchemontaine ; follow him 
without a word. Adieu.” 

The door was shut, and the young man was 
alone ere he could recover himself to speak. 

“Theroigne de Mericourt again !’’ he mut- 
tered. “Why seeks she tosave me? This 
is thrice she has appeared as my benefactor.” 

He then placed the lamp on the table, and 
unfastening the bundle, mechanically put on 
his disguise, thinking alternately of the 
queen beside him and of his wife, whom 
probably he was about once more to be 
united with. 

When the dress was completely put on, 
his surprise was great to find it a good imi- 
tation of that of the adventurous girl who 
was about to save him. 


CuHaPrTer II. 


BRUTUS TRANCHEMONTAINE PLAYS 
THE GAOLER. 


CITOYEN 


THE porter’s lodge of the Conciergerie, 
situated at the left hand of the yard, open at 
all times to the public, was a dark, gloomy, 
and greasy place, with an odour of mouldy 
parchment about it that caused unpleasant 
thoughts connected with law and its harpies. 

A huge fire-place, a bench or two, a large 
leather -lined arm chair, .with numerous 
vast ledgers, with the nameg of those re- 
ceived and discharged by the guichetier, vari- 
ous packets containing printed forms appli- 
cable to all cases, from the victims given up 
to the executeur de la haute justice to the happy 
man who was handed over acquitted to his 
friends. Such were the distinguishing fea- 
tures of this locality, 

The head gaoler, Richard, two porte clefs, 
and the Citoyen Brutus Tranchemontaine, 
alone occupied the lodge. 

Richard was halfwdozing: in his arm-chair. 

Brutus Tranchemontaine sat upon a stool 
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with his eye upon the inner door, that which 
led to the interior of the prisons. 

The two porte clefs were smoking to keep 
themselves awake. 

“ Ah! ah!” said Brutus Tranchemontaine, 
“ this.is fiere besogne, word of aman.” 

“Which?” muttered the head gaoler, with. 
out rousing himself from his luxurious enjoy- 
ment of a nap. 

“That of guarding the enemies of one’s 
country,” replied Brutus, ‘“ Mille nom d’ un 
boulet rame ! it makes one feel like a Roman, 
as the veritable Pere Duchesne says.” 

“Pere Duchesne is an incendiary,” mut- 
tered Citoyen Richard. 

“ Triple canon deculassé!’’ cried Tranche- 
montaine with affected surprise, “the lettres 

— ment patriotique du veritable Pere Du- 
chesne ; why, they are the soul of the revolu- 
tion.” 

«The editor ought to be guillotined!” re- 
sponded the other, growling; “ these madmen, 
these Heberts and Ronsins, degrade our 
splendid revolution. We have not over- 
thrown our tyrants to be ruled by a gang of 
mouthers.” 

“ Milles boulets rouges!” said Tranchemon- 
taine, “Is this Maitre Richard, the head gaoler 
of the Commune, who talks thus ?” 

“I am not the less a man,” replied the 
other.“* I am a Republican; as for that it is 
with me liberty or death, but I understand 
Republicanism as Robespierre does. Univer- 
sal peace, contentment, and happiness, equal 
rights for all, justice for rich as for poor, a 
government nevertheless solid for being that 
of the people; but not mobocracy, tyranny of 
the poor over the rich, as the Pere Duchesne 
and the Ami du Peuple would have it.” 

“ Damné chieu @aristocrate,” said Tranche- 
montaine, laughing, while his eye looked at 
the clock; “thou wantest a firm govern- 
ment.” 

“I do, young man,” replied the gaoler, 
‘and for this reason could wish that Robes- 
pierre would seize the dictatorship which has 
been so long within his grasp.” 

“Why?” . 

“Because he and St. Just are honest men, 
They are crushed as yet by the mob, led by 
Danton, Marat, Hebert, Ronsin; but the 
people love them and would support them in 
a bold course. Robespierre is to be trusted ; 
we know it; he, the incorruptible, he, who 
with St. Just, alone keeps aloof from de- 
bauchery and vice. The dictatorship he would 
wield with might during the war he would 
yield up when peace came.” 

“ And why does not he doit?” said Bru- 
tus, to whom this view of Maximilian, how- 
ever true, was novel. 

“ Because he is asincere Republican, and 
fears to be confounded with the Cromwells 
and Cesars of the earth as muchashe loathes 
contact with Marat.” 
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“But he joins with him in all things,” 
cried Tranchemontaine. 

“He liberates him because Robespierre 
rules the honest, the sincere, thetrue Repub- 
licans, while Marat governs the gang of 
thieves, rogues, prostitutes, ruffians, madmen, 
who, gorged forth by the monarchy, as yet 
are too numerous to be despised, Fate must 
have its course. If Robespierre triumphs, 
this will be a mighty revolution; if he fails 
some fortunate soldier will take it up, or play 
monk, the most despicable of all parts in his- 
tory. 

“ Vieux sac-a clous!” cried Tranchemon- 
taine; “ thou allow thyself this, the luxury of 
such opinions as these. But, verily, 1 know 
not how thou cans’t see all this in Robes- 
pierre. Ilook upon him as much the same as 
Marat.” 

“ Because thou art an idiot,” said the 
Citizen Richard, severely ; “‘ Maximilian Ro- 
bespierre is the great man of the revolution ; 
his friends and enémies know it. Well! 
this revolution has let loose vast ambitions, 
all seek at prevailing, and the genius and 
probity of this man and of his disciple St. 
Just. obscures them. Hence they hate him. 
Didst thou ever read his sermon ?” 

“ Never.” 

“Thou mayest see in that the rage of his 
enemies. I will lend it thee; its title will 
give thee the measure of its aim, and will 
show thee, that in 1720 his enemies saw the 
part he would play.” 

“And what may be the title, citoyen ?” 
inquired Tranchemontaine. 

“TI recollect it well: ‘Sermon preached at 
the club of the Jacobins, by Dom-Prosper- 
Iscariot-Honesta Robespierre de Bonne, foi 
ci-devant advocate, in the ci-devant province 
of Artois, honourable mémber of the Cote 
Gauche of the national assembly, and one of 
the Founders of the Jacobin Club.’ ” 

“ An original title enough,” replied Tran- 
chemontaine ; “ but I should like to hear 
something of his own which showed him the 
hater of anarchy; for since thou art frank, 
citoyen, with me, I love it no more than thy- 
self.” 

“Tam glad to hear it, young man,” said 
Richard; “but I can give thee his own words, 
words sincere and true.” 

“T listen,” replied Brutus. 

“T have his speech of yesterday evening, 
in which he deplores the fatal war which has 
driven mad the people, and hints to the 
honest that they have only to group rqund 
him to see an end put to the present reign of 
terror.” 

Richard read some of the words of one of 
the most celebrated speeches of the tribune: 

“They wish to drag from me my life, with 
all right to defend the people. I give them 
up my life without regret. I have before me 
the experience of the past, and I see the 
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future. What friend of his country could 
survive the moment when he can no longer 
serve and defend oppressed‘innocence ? How 
to support the suffeting of seeing this horrible 
succession of traitors, more or less able to 
hide their hideous eouls under the veil of vir- 
tue or that of friendship, and who will leave 
to posterity the embarrassment of deciding 
which of the persecutors of my country were 
most.cowardly and most: atrocious. Gazing 
on the multitude of crimes which the torrent 
of the revolution has rolled forth, pell-mell, 
with civic virtues, I fear sometimes, I confess, 
to be soiled in the eyes of future generations 
by the neighbourhood of so many impure 
beings, and I applaud the fury of the Verrés 
and the Catalinas of my country, who draw 
a line of demarcation between themselvesand 
all honest men. I have seen in every history 
the defenders of liberty crushed by calumny, 
murdered by factions; but their oppressors 
perished likewise. The good and the bad 
disappear from the earth, but on different 
conditions. No, Chaumette, no; death is 
not an eternal sleep. Death is the come 
mencement of immortality.” 

“And these are the words of Robespierre,” 
said Brutus, thoughtfully. 

“They are, and his enemies cannot erase 
them,” replied the head gaoler. 

‘He must be much calumniated,” mused 
the other. 

“He is; but all honest men know him. 
Ignorance, blind fury alone, confound him 
with the scourges of crime and fury who rule 
the mad mob.” 

“The power of calumny is great,” con- 
tinued Brutus. 

“tis, and if Robespierre fall we shall then 
see it in its full force. The victors will pile 
their hideous crimes on his head, and man- 
kind will believe those who have the last 
word. But justicace fera; and a time will 
come, when history, honest and generous, 
judging without passion, will drag the truth 
forth, and then the friends of liberty shall 
have their reward.” 

Richard was right. It took two hundred 
years to clear away the mass of falsehoods 
which coveted the memory of Cromwell, but 
the French revolution will take less time to 
be judged correctly. 

‘But when will the time of Marat come?” 
said Brutus, doubtingly. 

“Who knows? But the Etre Supreme is 
just.” 
me What noise is that?” cried Brutus 
Tranchemontaine, for the hour was nearly up, 
and Theroigne de Mericourt would be acting. 

“An arrival,” said Richard—“ some new 
victim. Let us forget our part asmen. We 
are now citizens; our duty is obedience.” 

A loud noise was heard. There was the 
roar of the mob—there was the sound of 
loud execrations. 
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“ A la lanterne !”” 

“ Mort aux autocrats !” 

“Give her up !” 

And then the tramp of soldiers, the word 
of order of the officers. 

“Close round the prisoner, defend her at 
the peril of your lives—par file a gauche, pas 
accéléré, en avant marche. 

« A la lanterne! Slay the assassin !” cried 
the mob, who saw their victim about to 
escape them. 

Richard and Tranchemontaine had now 
opened the gates of the Conciergerie. 

The court was filled with the civic guard, 
commanded by the terrible Santerre, the 
man who is unenviably known as having 
smothered the dyig words of Louis XVI. 
beneath the noise of 300 drums—the only 
objection to which refutation is, that he did 
no such thing—the civic guard were almost 
fighting with the mob in their desire to do 
their duty. 

In their centre, calm, though this calm- 
ness was more fictitious than real, was a 
woman, whose hands tied behind her back, 
and soldiers pushing her forward, clearly 
designated as the prisoner. 

“ Citoyens, peuple Francais!” cried San- 
terre, in his terrible voice, “ Back! back! 
you shall have justice; murder shall be 
punished, let the law take its course.” 

“A la lanterne!” yelled the mob, which 
was largely composed of women. 

“But I must use violence,” said the 
brewer-general, with a peculiar look towards 
Richard, “ porter armes, couches en joue !” 

The mob hesitated, expecting the word 
“Fire!” and while they hesitated, a small 
body of soldiers entered the prison, the door 
of which was closed by Tranchemontaine 
and Richard, the latter of whom went to his 
desk. 

The prisoner was young, gentle, and 
lovely, though a certain wildness in her eye 
seemed to leave doubts of her sanity—in 
reality, but the excitement of her position. 

“Thy name ?” said Richard, witha certain 
gentleness. 

“Charlotte Corday,” replied the young 
woman, mechanically. 

“ Assassin of the people’s friend, Jean Paul 
Marat.” 

“Marat dead!” cried Richard, stupefied, 
while he exchanged a rapid glance with Bru- 
tus Tranchemontaine. 


“ Assassinated, murdered, by this satellite . 


of Pitt, this petticoat Girondin, one of whose 
chere amie she was at Caen,’’ said the National 
Guard. 

This gratuitous insult excited not even a 
look of contempt on the part of the prisoner. 
Brutus Tranchemontaine gazed at her with 
ill-disguised admiration. 

“Now then, dattaillons,’’ said Santerre, 
without, “ quick, to the Commune !—who 
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knows what other diabolical conspiracy is on 
foot for the night ?” 

The door opened, and the National Guard 
appeared, drawn up in line. 

“Who commands the guard of the prison ?” 
inquired the general. 

“Tne Citoyenne Theroigne,” replied Brutus 
Tranchemontaine. 

“ All right,” answered Santerre, “a frere 
patriote. Pay attention to your new prisoner. 
Keep good watch; the country is in danger. 
Par file a droit—pas acctléré—en avant 
marche!” 

Charlotte Corday was led away by the porte- 
clefs, and Brutus remained alone with the 
Citoyeu Richard. 

The two men drew a long breath. 

“ Marat dead !” muttered Richard ; “ said I 
not the Etre Supreme was just ?” 

* Marat dead !” repeated Brutus; ‘and by 
the hands of a girl.” 

“The evil genius is dead, but many will be 
sacrificed to his manes.” 

“ Tiens!” cried Brutus, rising, for he saw 
a figure in the door-way. “I am so aston- 
ished my throat is parched; the café Sans 
Culotte is open, I will go and drink a chop- 
pine.” 

“Go,” said Richard, who was again seated 
in his leathern chair, “but do not remain 
too long.” 

“T will not be ten minutes,” 


replied Bru- 
tus, who had opened the door and allowed 


one to glide noiselessly out; ‘ but fasten be- 
hind me.’ 

And he saw the door closed behind kim. 
Outside stood the figure. Taking its arm hur- 
riedly, and yet respectfully, he hurried out 
upon the quay. It was deserted. The mod 
had gone to rouse the sections. 

“Your majesty,” he muttered, in a tone of 
inappreciable delight, “ you are at length 
saved,” 

“This is some mistake,” 
while the stranger paused. ; 

“Damnation!” cried Brutus, grasping the 
other by the throat in an access of fury. 

“Hands off, and let us explain,” said the 
unknown, looking his companion in the 
face. 

“ Arthur, my brother!” exclaimed the Count 
de Monsmenil, as of course the reader is 
aware of his identity with Brutus. 

“My brother!” repeated Arthur, clasping 
him to his breast; “ now I understand why 
your tones so moved me.” 

“Fatality! fatality!” muttered the supposed 
patriot—“ this is a trick of Adelaide’s.” 

“Of Adelaide’s!” said Arthur, with much 
surprise. 

“Knew you not that she and Theroigne de 
Mericourt were one?”’ continued the count. 

“ No—but tell me; my wife—”’ 

“Ts safe, while the wife of my. king is still 
in the hands of her executioners,” said the 


said a low voice, 
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Count; “ here is her address—every arrange- 
ment has been made for her and your escape 
from Paris; though as Marat be dead, I 
scarcely think—” 

“ Marat dead!” cried Armand, stupefied. 

“ Passed you not a young girl going to her 
cell?” 

“Yes.” 

“ By her hand has the scourge of the hu- 
man race been slain.” 

“I shall remain to stand by Robespierre 
then,” said Arthur; “ but come, I am anxious 
to join Cecilia.” 

“Go, brother, go; I part from you here. 
You are safe, 1 am glad of it; I have now but 
one duty in the world, to save my queen.” 

“ But this is madness, Theroigne will have 
discovered you to the Commune ere half an 
hour. To return now were to affront certain 
death.” 

“Who goes there?” cried a sentry, a Sans 
Culotte, standing on the Pont Neuf, which 
they had reached. 

“ Friends,” said the count. 

‘¢ The pass-word.” 

“ This,” cried the count, knocking him 
down and dashing past him. 

“Murder! treachery! aux armes!” 
the astounded Sans Culotte. 

“ This way,” muttered the Count; “run, 
Arthur, for your life !” 

“Come,” said his brother; and hand in 


cried 


hand they tore across the bridge. 
“Up the rue Bar-du-Bec !” cried the count. 
“ Fire!” thundered a voice behind them. 
“Down!” exclaimed Arthur stooping. 
It was too late, for his brother fell bleeding 
in his arms. 


— 


CuaPrTeER III. 
CONCLUSION. 


Ir was two in the morning, and still Cecilia 
Armand watched, for she had been told that 
that night her husband would be saved. 

The room she occupied was small, but 
neat. It wasone which Theroigne de Meri- 
court kept unknown to any of her admirers 
to retire to when in one of her savage moods. 
Cecilia was still wholly ignorant of her posi- 
tion in society. 

About half-past one the young wife was 
startled by the loud cries of the newspaper 
colporteurs, who without any regard for the 
slumbers of the Parisians were crying a late 
and extraordinary edition of the evening pa- 

ers. 
. Cecilia put her head out of window. 

Several persons in nightcaps and without 
having put on any clothing were standing at 
the threshold of their doors, buying the 
journal. No matter what hour of the day or 
night they cried, the colporteurs in these days 
found customers. 
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“ Bloody assassination of that great patriot, 
the Citoyen Marat by a chienne d’ Aristocrate 
sent from the Girondin committee at Caen !” 
cried the men. 

The purchasers bought their papers and 
hurried in to read the details of this mighty 
news which was too good to be true. 

As soon as the paper had been devoured, 
every man or woman, as it happened, went 
to bed, with a conviction that his head was 
all the firmer on his shoulders, 

“Marat dead,” cried Cecilia; “ Heaven 
have mercy on his soul! But now Rohes- 
pierre and St. Just will be able to save my 
husband.” 

“Open,” said a voice without, that of a 
woman. 

“I come,” replied Cecilia, opening. 

Theroigne de Mericourt entered the room. 

“Is it true,” inquired Cecilia, eagerly, 
“that Marat is at last dead ?” 

“He is dead,” replied Theroigne, throw- 
ing herself into a chair; ‘ but thy husband, 
is he not yet here ?” 

“ No—has he, then, escaped ?” said Cecilia, 
anxiously. 

“Yes; thanks to the count, who thought 
he was saving the queen.” 

“Hark !” said Cecilia. 

A heavy step was heard upon the stairs, 
ascending slowly. 

‘It cannot be him,” cried the young wife, 
ready to faint with excitement. 

“T will see ;” and Theroigne rushed out. 

“ Assi t me,” said the voice of Arthur, 
“ my brother is dying.” 

Theroigne stood aghast. In the arms of 
the artist, bleeding and insensible, was the 
body of the Count de Monsmenil. 

“ Are you pursued ?” said Theroigne, calmly, 
though her brain was nearly on fire. 

“T think so.” 

“This blood will betray us. Go in quickly; 
I will return—lay him on the bed.” 

And Theroigne, seizing a pail of water and 
a cloth, began effacing the fresh drops of 
blood, supporting her task with the terrific 
energy which she displayed during so many 
scenes of the French revolution. Ina few 
minutes she had reached the bottom of the 
stairs; it was a common lodging-house, and 
the street door was always open. Beside the 
door was an alley, darkand sombre. Buta 
few drops of blood were before the door; 
these were soon effaced. 

She then looked down the street—at the 
farther end she saw the flash of bayonets in 
the moonlight. 

Quick as thonght she re-entered the house, 
and hurried up stairs after, with some diffi- 
culty pushing the door to and bolting it, Ere 
she gained the entrance of the apartment she 
had recovered all her calm, 

On the bed lay the Count de Monsmenil, 
pale, but recovered from his fainting fit. 
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Arthur and Cecilia had bound up his wounds. 
A musket ball had passed through his 
shoulder. 

“Well,” said Theroigne de Mericourt, 
calmly. 

“He is weak from loss of blood, that is all; 
there is, I think, no danger,” replied Arthur. 

“ Would that it were fatal,” muttered the 
count, in a low and almost imperceptible 
voice; “ fur you have deceived me, Adelaide.” 

“ Count,” answered Theroigne, gravely; 
“to save Arthur Armand was my duty and 
yours; tosave Antoinette was perhaps yours— 
on my part it wastreason. She is the pri- 
soner of the nation, and however much of 
sympathy her rank, her youth, her beauty, 
may create, never was perjured queen more 
justly punished. 

‘Let us not quarrel,” said the count, faint- 
ly; “to me she is sacred,” 

“Sacred!” exclaimed Theroigne, with a 
burst of passion she could not contain. “ Why? 
Because she was born in a palace—because 
she was fedand fashioned in luxury and riot— 
because she was the daughter and wife of a 
king? But is she the less a conspirator for 
that? Has she the less betrayed her country 
and her husband? Has she the less encour- 
aged emigration, and the levying of homicidal 
arms against her adopted land? Has she the 
less corresponded with the enemies of France ? 
and has she the less said that if she conquer- 
ed, every patriot shquid be hung, and every 
stone of Paris be levelled with the ground? 
Did she the less, because she was sacred, en- 
courage the wretched orgies of hired assassins ? 
and did she any the less purchase the treach- 
ery of Mirabeau? Rash man! there is no- 
thing sacred on earth save the rights of suf- 
fering humanity. If you would see that 
which is sacred look above. On earth there 
are but men and women.” 

Cecilia and Arthur had been conferring 
apart, but the latter here interrupted The- 
roigne. 

“You are quite right,” he said, gently; 
“but my brother is suffering.” 

“He is,” replied Theroigne, rising from 
the chair she had taken; “and now, my 
friends, adieu; and for the last time. I have 
served you, that is enough—henceforth our 
path is different. Should danger come upon 
you, you will find me near; until then, my 
friends, fare thee well.” 

“But, Adelaide,” exclaimed Cecilia, passion- 
ately, “my early companion, why part from 
us thus? It cannot be.” 

“ Thanks, Cecilia, for your wish—it cannot 
be,” replied Theroigne, much moved; “ask 
your husband if I can be your associate ?” 

Cecilia looked wonderingly at her husband, 
for she had no suspicion—the artist bowed 
his head and turned away his face. 

“You see,” said Theroigne, sadly, but 
at the same time taking her hand, “I am 


not worthy of you, and your husband is 
right. And nowadieu; I have a gay supper 
to attend, and must go dress.” 

“ And I,” cried the count, who was writh- 
ing in pain upon the bed. 

** You are right,” said Theroigne, approach- 
ing the bed, and taking his hand too; “I feel 
in a sad humour to-night, and revenge is 
gone. I forgive you all the evil you have 
done me. Abjure your class; be a Frenchman, 
not a noble, and you will be worthy of your 
brother.” 

Without another word, after another grasp 
of the hand from all, she left the room and 
hurried away. 

# * * * a 

The count recovered after a long illness, 
and taking service, in after years found 
another worship for his mind in Napoleon. 
There are a mass of individuals who must 
have some one to admire and follow, whether 
they be really worthy or not; hence the mass 
of satellites who follow in the train of the 
most contemptible tyrants. 

Arthur became the friend and confidant 
of Robespierre, and joined with him in all 
his plans for destroying the terra, anarchy 
and its prime movers, the Cordeliers, and the 
Commune. Hebert, Clootz, Danton were 
conquered, but the others took alarm. The 
great speech of Robespierre, in which he 
called for afirm government, for the cessation 
of anarchy, and the punishment of the 
wretches who still advocated indiscriminate 
bloodshed, alarmed the Marat gang, who, 
doomed to death, rose against Robespierre 
and dragged him to the scaffold, to be over- 
thrown in a few days themselves. Robes- 
pierre, too confident in the power of principle, 
put off the day too long. An hour of hesi- 
tation lost him. 

On the 10th and 11th Thermidor Arthur 
turned out with all true Republicans to stand 
by Saint Just, Robespierre, and Couthen ; 
but the anarchists prevailed. They killed 
Robespierre first, and then spent a whole 
year in fabricating the atrocious report of 
Courtois, to justify the saddest event of the 
revolution; and which report, with its ca- 
lumnies and falsehood, wrapped the memory 
of the great Republican with that infamy 
which history and justice is but now begin- 
ning to wipe out, 

Theroigne de Mericourt, for having spoken 
ill of Marat, was scourged through the streets 
of Paris, naked, by the furies of the guillo- 
tine, and became raving mad, Picked up, by 
the care of Arthur she was placed in an asy- 
lum, where she lived twenty years. 

Arthur, convinced that France, the refuse 
of fifteen ages of monarchy, was not yet 
ripe for freedom, now retired with every 
true Republican from politics, The sword of 
the warrior was gaining the ground, and the 
fickle French ran after the fortunate soldier 
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who was to tyrannise over them and repave 
the way for the despotism under which that 
great country has ever since suffered, with 
the exception of in 1830 and two subsequent 
years. 

[ In the above rapid and rough sketch of a 
scene of the French revolution, I have had no 
other object than to call attention to the false 
notions we have on the subject, and which 
Lord Brougham, in his sketch of that mighty 
event, has treated in the usual vulgar theory. 
The truth is, indeed, but begirning to 
be known; and when his work was writ- 
ten not one of the late researches had 
been made public. No history of the French 
revolution is without great fault. Thiers’ is 
a shopkeeper’s book, modified in late editions 
to pay court to Louis Philippe; Mignet’s is 
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a sketch ; Capefigue, a compilation ; Miche- 
let, anti-religious, like all his books, but just 
to the people, while he falls into the absurdity 
of fatalism; Lamartine’s book is a fine poem 
with many admirable qualities; the new his- 
tory of Louis Blanes is a Socialist view of 
the event. All these and many others must 
be read to arrive at an approximation to the 
truth, I have done so; and after so doing, 
I find that I must seek the Moniteur, the Par- 
liamentary history, the newspapers of the 
day, with the shoals of memoirs; for the his- 
torians, save and except Thiers, are huge 
pamphleteers, seeking not to tell the truth, 
but to cause certain opinions to prevail. The 
history has yet to be written. ] 
P. B. St. Joun. 





ON AFFECTATION 


No one can deny that the object of philo- 
sophers, whether belonging to a past or pre- 
sent age, is to improve the moral and social 
condition of mankind, by, after having at- 
tentively studied the peculiarities of the 
human race, pointing out at once the errors 
into which it is most likely to fall, and the 
means by which they may be best avoided. 
We consider ourselves as belonging to the 
class of philanthropists above alluded to, and 
are most desirous to assist, to the best of our 
ability, in removing from the surface of 
society those unpleasant and unsightly ex- 
crecences which disfigure it at the present 
moment, 

The subject with which we at present pur- 
pose to deal embraces in its extent almost 
all the perceivable foibles of the young ladies 
of the present generation. Glancing through 
past ages, doubtless we may discover some 
of their mammas and grandmammas to have 
been equally liable to the blame we propose 
attaching to them; but this must form no 
excuse now. The past is distanced from our 
control by many fathoms in the ocean of 
time, it has sunk to rest; but the things 
which were errors then remain errors still. 
It is our firm conviction, however, that, age 
after age, the cultivation of that false sensi- 
tiveness, usually called sentimentality, has 
gone on increasing day by day, and month 
by month, and unjeas sume period be put to 
its further: progress, we shall, ere many years 
have passed over our heads, find a stop put 
to all female exertion, from that of the 
beggar woman’s up to that of the highest 
in the realm. The cottage hearth will be 
unswept, the labourer’s meal unprepared, 
the factories deserted; while the laundress 
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will desist from her labour to pore over the 
loves of Heloise and Abelard, and bemoan 
herself that a happier fate or brighter lot 
was not her own. 

It is perfectly startling to reflect upon the 
extent to which sentimentality has already 
spread, and to point out some of the evils 
which it brings upon society in general is 
now our task. This is an age of change; 
new opinions are being started, fragments of 
theories are springing up, and floating about, 
all veering, however, towards one grand re- 
volution of opinion, as yet enveloped in ob- 
scurity and doubt. Let it, then, be at the 
same time an age of improvement in our do- 
mestic circles—that it is needed, every one 
must acknowledge. 

Nothing so quickly spreads as a fashion in 
dress or opinion, and whereas once it was a 
rare thing to meet with a young lady formed 
of the frail and extra-refined sentimental tex- 
ture, whose fancies we are at present engaged 
in discussing, now they are all the fashion, 
and every one fears to be behind hand in the 
race of feeling. The ladies Fanshawe, Gri- 
selle Baillie, and Madame Gertrude Vardex 
Wart had little time to indulge in puling 
sentimentality, in wringing their hands, in 
kneeling, and fainting. They felt it neces- 
sary to act, and did act, like women—since 
we can employ no higher term; and in- 
stances have come down to us of their virtue, 
courage, daring, and nobility of soul, which 
would astonish our fair contemporaries. 

We feel assured that the young ladies to 
whom, in our present’ paper we more espe- 
cially address ourselves, will, when they shall 
have gone with us to the end, incline to our 
opinion, that it is far better to appear natu- 
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rally, even though a little short of perfection, 
than to assume a refinement of feeling which 
becomes painful in the excess. In conversing 
with many girls in society one would imagine 
that a blight had fallen upon the whole race 
—all their feelings are so crushed, their 
hopes so withered, their disappointments so 
grievous. One discourses upon the vanity of 
hope, another silently attracts you by her 
melancholy and desponding countenance ; 
another by the sensitiveness of her nerves. 
The plain truth, however, must be spoken— 
their affectations are only so many ruses, 
whereby to attract an attention which they 
might not otherwise obtain. A girl educated 
at a boarding-school, where she has fed on no- 
vels, endowed with the additional zest of being 
forbidden fruit, until her feelings have no 
connection with the realities of the world, 
and have passed completely into the false 
world of fiction, where life is so highly and 
extravagantly coloured as to raise her expec- 
tation to an impossible pitch, such a girl, 
we say, passes into the drawing-room, where 
for the first times she enters a mixed assem- 
blage. If too young she plunges unheed- 
ingly into the giddy vortex of dissipation, 
and has no thought but to please herself. If 
a year or two more be added to her age, she 
cautiously looks around, and resolves to dis- 
tinguish herself by an affectation of extreme 
sensitiveness which shall completely astonish 
all who are so fortunate as to enter into con- 
versation with her. Everything, we shall 
learn by degrees, is too rough for her fragile 
form. The whole fabric both of society and 
the world are made much too coarse for 
her to dwell in. The wind is too severe, 
the air too stifling, the sun too overpower- 
ing, the cold too biting—until the question 
naturally suggests itself, where could such 
sweet and fragile creatures be intended to 
dwell? All animals are absolutely too fear- 
ful to approach, an insect is a perfect abomi- 
nation, a bird enough to kill her with its hor- 
rid screams. This is affectation ; its sister 
feeling, which is only another affectation, is 
sentimentality. Now it will be proper to 
inquire what is sentiment. There are two 
kinds—the real and the affected. Real sen- 
timent should find a place in every bosom; 
it assists in refining the ideas—in inducing 
us to be awake to and ready to sympathise 
with the sorrows and misfortunes of others— 
in understanding niceties of feeling—and ap- 
preciating the thousand acts of kindness 
of hourly occurrence in our daily intercourse 
one with another, in directing us to the beau- 
tiful in art or nature—it makes us assimi- 
late ourselves in some sort with those 
master spirits who have gone before, and 
embodied their genius in deathless mou- 
uments, whether in painting, sculpture, 
poetry, prose, or music. Thus an indulgence 
in real sentiment will be of advantage; but 


as excess in all things is pernicious, so also 
is itin this. Young ladies, not satisfied with 
the amount of feeling bestowed upon them 
by nature, endeavour to improve upon it. 
They have certain subjects stereotyped upon 
their memories, which suggest the most 
pathetic reflections; the past possesses a 
thousand nameless tender associations ; the 
future teems with fears; the present is dark- 
ened by clouds of discontent; they pine for 
they know not what; they are unhappy, be- 
cause they know not in truth what sorrow is. 
Surrounded by all the blessings of life, 
living in comfort, if not in affluence, with 
parents, friends, relatives, and a circle of 
pleasant acquaintances, they are still discon- 
tented. To them the things which raise the 
spirits of others to a pitch of rapturous hap- 
piness, appear but as something to recal their 
imaginary misery. The glorious sun, with 
its gilded beams, falls coldly on their hearts; 
the moon, with its silver streams, suggests 
only the most melancholy associations : there 
is sorrow for them in each dewdrop, grief in 
each tint of autumn, in each return of spring. 
Their hearts yearn for a dreamy state of 
things which, if they were to pause and exam- 
ine, they would find to dissolve and melt away 
like dew. What is it, in fact, they search 
for but a realisation of that state of things 
hinted at by novelists and similar writers? 
which we tell them frankly does not exist. 
There is no perfect happiness on earth. For 
that perfection they must wait until they 
have passed to a better world. The happi- 
ness hinted at by writers of fiction, the ex- 
travagant joy, in which no dash of sorrow 
ever enters, has no reality. The search 
after it is therefore vain; and if it were not 
80 the state of life described would be found 
very insipid after all. But there is a noble 
happiness, to attain which a mind must be 
susceptible of content. It consists in the 
discharge of duty, iu the exercise of all the 
charities of life, in the cultivation of bound- 
less love towards all mankind, in an aptitude 
for enjoying in moderation the blessings at 
our command, the practice of religious truths, 
and a never-failing faith in the goodness and 
mercy of Heaven. Such a state of happiness 
springing from within, from peace and con- 
tentment, may be the lot of all; for there are 
none so persecuted by circumstances, so 
abandoned of Heaven, so despised by men, 
but some ray of sunshine falls across their 
path, except the wicked and the hardened in 
vice, whose happiness depends upon their 
will not being thwarted. Surely, then, it 
were better to toil for this rather than dream 


through life, pining in youth, discontented . 


in a riper age, and gloomy and morose 
through the declining years of life—and all 
because you started at the outset with a false 
appreciation of what we were intended to 
taste here below. . 
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It is necessary to investigate wherefore is 
this sentimentality affected. To entertain a 
sympathy with distress proves a person to be 
possessed of amiable feelings, but the out- 
ward exhibition of that sympathy in words 
or tears is not always necessary to prove that 
you possess it. Aman may listen apparently 
unmoved to a tale of suffering; watch his 
countenance, and you will discover no work- 
ing of muscle, no quiver on the lip, no tear 
in the eye—but the morrow’s sun will, per- 
haps, behold him on his way towards the 
poor man’s cottage, with aid in his hand and 
comfort in his words. His brotherly love 
flowed forth silently, but not the less deeply. 
Another, on the contrary, will listen to the 
narration, exclaim, dash away a tear, ponder 
a few moments, and suffer the whole remem- 
brance to be blotted away by the next tale or 
anecdote. Sleep comes, and entirely effaces 
all recollection of what he has heard. Such 
is the difference existing between real and 
unreal sympathy. Young ladies, in the same 
way, express their commiseration sometimes 
by a  superabundance of exclamation, 


by a few pearly tears, pressing of their 
eyes with their handkerchiefs, and such 
things, which they in some cases do merely 
for effect upon occasions when such deep 
indications of sympathy are not required. 
We are very far from finding fault with real 
exhibitions of feeling ; on the contrary, they 


cannot be, with any justice, denominated even 
weaknesses. What we dislike is the affecta- 
tion of what is not in reality felt, merely for 
the sake of attracting the beholder to a 
greater sympathy with the interesting young 
lady who is capable of such deep feeling 
for mankind in general. Young men may 
affect to admire this for awhile, may make 
many complimentary remarks upon the oc- 
casion, but in their hearts they entertain not 
a whit the more respect for them. They will 
join them in lamenting the fate of woe-begone 
heroines, in bewailing their imaginary ills, 
in sympathising with their cruel persecution, 
which consists mostly in some such thing 
as having to do a little needlework, put up 
with one or two servants instead of half-a- 
dozen, in having to use their feet instead of 
riding, and such like things. These are the 
evils upon which young ladies are so elo- 
quent, over which they sigh and weep and 
lament. These are the individuals in whose 
fates they feel so tender an interest that their 
own hearts are almost broken with the con- 
templation of them. The fact is, in the fear 
of falling short of the due point to which they 
ought to rise in their sympathy, they go far 
beyond it, and fail to produce the desired 
effect by attempting too much. It is also 
very pretty to see a woman in tears, to be- 
hold an embroidered handkerchief held to 
her eyes, to find her reclining upon a divan, 
poring and weeping over one’s imaginary 
misfortunes; but it is a sight nevertheless 
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that tries one after once or twice. Men will 
unfortunately look forward and ask them- 
selves the question, what sort of a wife will 
she make me? Will she enter with spirit 
into my plans, and take an interest in my 
mercantile pursuits ? Will she display energy 
and firmness in emergencies when they are 
required of her? Will she lay aside those 
indolent habits, those sighs and tears, and 
make me a good wife! These are the ques- 
tions which prudent men will put to them- 
selves, and which in many instances would 
prevent them from trying the dangerous ex- 
periment of marrying one of these young 
ladies. They admire and flirt with them, 
often amuse themselves at their expense, but 
by degrees drop away, and turn their serious 
thoughts upon some one less sensitive in ap- 
pearance, but quite as much alive in reality 
to the appeal made by suffering and despair. 
It would be a superhuman task to trace 
back sentimentality to its source and inquire 
when or how it spread. Into such a minute 
investigation it is not our purpose to enter at 
present. We shall make only one or two 
remarks upon this portion of the subject. 
Novels of average merit invariably cast an 
injurious effect upon the youthful reader. The 
mind in its early stage is prone to receive im- 
pressions either of good or evil. It is easily 
perverted from its original bias and twisted 
to any other to which chance may give it the 
impetus. And again, it is eager for food, and 
if good food be not offered it will infallibly 
seize upon the bad. It is incumbent, there- 
fore upon the teachers of youth to direct their 
studies judiciously. Novels should not be 
permitted them until time has matured their 
taste and judgment, and then their choice 
will be from those which pourtray most cor- 
rectly the various shades of human life and 
character. In general, the inferior works of 
fiction are only so many repetitions of an ori- 
ginally bad type, pictures of scenes from which 
probability is utterly banished, extravagant 
actions, daring feats, and absurd developments . 
of feeling. The passions of the human breast 
are torn hither and thither, stretched to their 
utmost extension, exaggerated beyond all pos 
sibility, while the calm repose, the accurate 
appreciation of feeling which marks the hand 
of the master is utterly lost sightof. ‘The class 
of novels to which we allude are in most 
instances themselves the production of young 
women, and their readers, never reflecting 
thatsuch may be the case, go on reading, de- 
lighted to find such accurate descriptions of 
their own feelings in a work, as they imagine 
emanating from some one placed above them 
by age and experience. Our own English 
novels are bad enough, but the influence exert- 
ed by the French ones infinitely worse. False 
sentimentality belongs tothe French character, 
people are imbued with it, the whole nation 
is stained with it. It appears in their most 
philosophic works, it starts into view in the 
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speeches of statesmen—it obtrudes upon us 
in the relation of travellers, in the political 
debate, in the council chamber, and the 
closet of the minister. And if the men be so 
addicted to this kind of trifling, what wonder 
is it that their female writers take up the 
tale and deluge their country with floods of 
sympathetic relations and sentimental nar- 
rative, in which the greatest porsible halo is 
thrown over vice, and the greatest contempt 
showered upon those holy and admirable in- 
stitutions which absolutely maintain the 
peace of society unimpaired ? The matter is 
not one to create astonishment when we con- 
sider the character of French literature. 
But this is a part of the discussion which 
would lead us astray from the subject in 
hand. Our business is not with French 
novels considered in themselves, but with 
the injurious effect they exert upon our 
young people in England who do read them, 
and insensibly are led to admire the daring 
of hero or heroine, pity their errors, excuse 
their failings, bewail misfortunes brought 
upon them by their own faults, and end by 
all but adoring the writer who shows him- 
self thus capable of setting against the strong 
current of public opinion. From the perusal 


of such productions, a morbid state of feeling 
arises which acts upon every cccurrence of 
daily life, rendering the duties incumbent 
upon all irksome, and every pleasure dis- 


tasteful. A longing Yor the unreal has been 
created, a yearning for an imaginary state of 
things which never has, and never will exist. 
Falling into rivers and being saved by heroes 
accidentally upon the spot, elopements with 
dukes, sudden and impromptu attachments, 
handsome cavaliers in the disguise of serving- 
men, cunning old men, dwarfs who perform 
the most extraordinary feats, are not of daily 
occurrence in this matter-of-fact age, and 
therefore we fear young ladies may walk 
through the streets of London, drive round 
the parks, and even venture along the banks 
of the Serpentine without being so fortu- 
nate as to fall into the river, be startled 
by an apparition, or the horses taking 
fright. It somehow happens, now-a-days, 
that if such things as horses being restive 
do occur, that a crowd of bystanders, com- 
posed of various grades, collects, while 
perhaps a stout policeman of the A division 
gallantly steps out and arrests the further 
progress of the infuriated beasts. And all 
this is the work of a moment. Young ladies 
may call upon the spirits of romance as long 
as they please. No handsome cavalier, with 
plumes and slashed doublet, gallops up to the 
rescue. No; the race has long ago disap- 
peared, and we beg to assure our readers that 
it is because they have something a great 
deal better to do. 

If the young ladies imagine that we are 
saying these things from any feeling of anta- 
gonism to them they are very much mistaken. 
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Our object is to improve their condition by 
letting them know, through us, the truth, 
Their happiness, as a class, is dear to us; and, 
moreover, upon their education, their notions 
of right and wrong, their firmness of charac- 
ter, the future happiness of many thousand 
homes depend. The women of England 
are possessed of sound good sense—let them 
but exert it, and all the fancies and imagin- 
ings of a distempered brain will disappear. 
Every woman has a great and noble mission 
to perform in this world. She is not sent 
into it merely to indulge in the gratification 
of self, to foster false notions of happiness, 
and make her home miserable by discontent, 
Happiness will be hers if she determines to 
rest content with what, in all ages, has been 
consideredas such. There areexamplesin the 
past, and many in the present day, for her to 
follow if she will but make use of her obser- 
vation to discover them. The happy wives 
and mothers which adorn our hearths and 
preside over our homes are brilliant examples 
of what women may become. Let, then, the 
only class to whom we are now addressing 
ourselves—those who wilfully indulge in false 
sentiment—reflect upon what they are and 
what they may become. ‘There is not a 
woman living who is not capable of judging 
in the present instance which of two courses 
she will choose—she must either continue to 
live on excitement, flattery, selfish indul- 
gence of feeling, or she must call upon all 
the energy and determination of her nature, 
and resolve to cultivate to their utmost ex- 
tent those affections and virtues which make 
her the ornament of any station, and shed so 
gentle a halo upon every stage of life; and 
she must, in fact, assist in making her own 
happiness. Woman, in her highest natural 
character, is full of noble feeling, ready to 
act upon every emergency with decision and 
energy—is firm, yet gentle—affectionate and 
generous ; and she possesses a natural refine- 
ment and delicacy of feeling which cannot 
be too highly cultivated so long as it is kept 
within the bounds of truth and reality. 

Let our young friends reflect and inquire 
seriously of themselves if it be not far better 
to dismiss at once all affectation in dress, 
manner, feeling, and speech. Let them 
appear what they are, let them refine their 
minds to the utmost, follow the pursuits 
natural to them, encourage themselves to 
cultivate the habit of judging for themselves, 
being kind and charitable towards their 
neighbour, gentle in their dealings with friend 
and foe, natural and unaffected in their dis- 
course, and there is no fear but that they will 
soon learn to value the happiness springing 
from the secret consciousness of performing 
their duty and fulfilling the mission with 
which they are charged, far more than that 
evanescent and fleeting joy created by the 
selfish indulgence of their own feelings. 
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THE HEART 


To write an original play in five acts which 
shall embrace all the dramatic exigencies is 
no facile labour. The elements are so many 
and conflicting, that so far from wonder 
being excited at the few that pass the Ru- 
bicon of success, we are astonished so 
many essay the attempt. Among the requi- 
sites may be numbered lofty poetry, a full 
and free mastery of the mechanism of blank 
verse, deep and searching knowledge of the 
human heart in its ever-shifting phases, cre- 
ation of character, invention of story, dra- 
matic construction, and a practical acquaint- 
ance with the stage. The two greatest 
dramatic poets of Europe have belonged to 
the theatre, and have been native and to the 
manner born. Shakspere and Moliere in_its 
dawn and glory, and Knowles and Jerrold in 
its twilight and decadence. 

The poetic afflatus, and the winged words 
are only among the means—rhapsodical ti- 
rades and high-flown sentiments, ornament- 
ing characters wanting vitality, and plots 
lacking definite purpose, will not do. There 
must be motives, and these motives must be 
clearly developed. Lovesick maidens and 
sighing swains, bankrupt lords and tinselled 
fops, have had their day, and should be left 
to repose in mouldy tomes on dusty shelves. 
The characters of the last centuries, and the 
reflections of a past age, should be banished 
with the embroidered cloak and saffron- 
tinted ruff of the Elizabethan era, and the 
flowing peruke and square-skirted coat of 
the second Charles and King James. 

The instant requirement is a prose drama 
with living actualities, vigorous and healthy, 
clothed with flesh and blood—not weak 
abstractions and copies painted in water 
colours. That some one genius will arise 
and shake off the conventional trammels, 
like the dewdrop from the lion’s mane, is 
our hopeful trust. The old track must be 
ploughed up, and new seed sown, or we shall 
gather tares, but no wheat, and the harvest 
will not repay the garnering. 

If the stage be a mirror held up to reflect 
the face of nature and nature’s workings, 
the present glass reflects nothing but colour- 
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less distortions of the elder writers. There 
seems to be an incurable rage for retrogres- 
sion. The present may be designated as a 
copying age. There is an abject fear of 
producing anything new. We are content 
to totter and shamble on in the lead ing- 
strings and go-carts of our predecessors. We 
shrink at using our own feet, or depending 
on our own strength. All is puny, puerile, 
and affected. The result is ignominious 
failure—a failure the result of the absence of 
moral courage. 

That English dramatic authors have the 
full command of the “language eloquent,” 
will, by all, be freely admitted. That their 
invention of character is fertile and facile, 
none will deny. Wherefore, then, we ask, 
that of the flood of dramas with which the 
stage is, season after season, inundated, that 
after the first flush of success is passed, that 
they die, and make no sign? Who without 
a strong effort of memory can recal the inci- 
dents of the new pieces, which barely one 
theatrical season has passed over? The play 
on its first night is applauded to the very 
echo which applauds again—the hero or the 
heroine is summoned forth with loud greet- 
ings to the stage, and the successful (?) 
author bows with flushed cheek and satisfied 
vanity from a private box. Well, the so- 
called successful piece drags its dreary length 
along, for a few nights, and then is consigned 
to the dark recesses of the prompter’s closet. 

Whence, then, with the possession of so 
many qualities that may be thought should 
secure success, result the signal failures and 
the ephemeral life? The answer is—lack of 
invention of a consecutive story, and igno- 
rance of the construction of a true dramatic 
plot. Dramatic invention is not the gift of 
Englishmen, and independently of this qua- 
lity, the so-called poets who, few and far 
between, condescend forsooth, to write for 
the stage, deem it infra dig. to descend to 
the study of what they contemptuously style 
vulgar melodramatic play building. 

The only play written by Sir Edward Bul- 
wer Lytton which has kept possession of the 
stage is “The Lady of Lyons.” In the 
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preface to the play this author states that he 
was determined to show the critics that he 
could, if he would, so construct a drama that 
it should succeed. 

And he reaped the reward of his labour. 

Mr. Westland Marston, the author of 
“The Heart and the World,” is a strong 
case in point of the truths of our views. He 
is content to travel in the old beaten track. 
He is satisfied to be a mere word-spinner, 
and a weaver of measured sentences. When 
he gets a glimmering of the promised land, 
he hesitates to jump the conventionalities. 
He shrinks back aghast at his small darings, 
and the consequence is a play without a pur- 
pose, and a story without interest. He has 
visited the old dramatic galleries, and has 
given us the old outlines; but for the vi- 
gorous drawing, and the broad conception, 
and the gorgeous colouring, he has produced 
portraits which have all the dinginess of the 
daguerreotype, without its correctness. 

In “ The Patrician’s Daughter,” Mr. Mars- 
ton’s first play, there was great promise, but 
we find that he did but “keep the word of 
promise to our ear, and break it to our 
hope.” “The Heart and the World” is crude 
in conception and crude in construction. The 
characters, with the exception of the heroine, 
are positively offensive, and have no points of 
redemption, and even Florence Delmar is 
tainted by a sickly sentimentality, which 
is alone redeemed by the earnest passion 
of the actress, whose fine intensity casts 
an interest around the scenes in which 
she appears, which belong to the inter- 
pretress, and not to the play. Painted 
words and twisted collocutions march 
hand in hand. The sentiment never flows 
naturally from the subject matter. No one 
character is consistently wrought out. The 
spectator beholds the passing figures as 
through a dense fog, and listens to their 
speeches as in an uneasy dream. Want of 
definite purpose, and its infallible concomi- 
tant, want of energy, reigns throughout, and 
so, after nearly three hours of ill-suppressed 
yawns and half-waking attention, we feel a 
happy relief and a grateful memory of the 
final fall of the curtain. 

The few streaks of light which occur at 
long intervals but render the darkness more 
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visible, and we go groping about vainly en- 
deavouring to seize the thread we hope will 
conduct us out of the maze. Mr. Westland 
Marston seems to have sought in Miss Helen 
Faucit the beau ideal of womanhood, and he 
has endowed her with glittering words, and 
sentiments full of music—but the music is in 
the rhythm, not in the thought. She suffers in 
soul and gives vent to her sufferings, with 
dignity and pathos, but this is damaged by 
the conviction that these precious things are 
wasted on a man, puffed up by the vanity of 
wealth, and dazzled by the glare of the 
Dutch metal of the society into which chance 
has casthim. He is mean, vulgar, and infirm 
of purpose—cold hearted and base, and neg- 
lecting the true divinity to bow down before 
the Golden Calf. Sir George Hallerton, a 
bankrupt baronet, who has mortgaged his 
estate and is out at elbows, morally and 
monetarily seeks to bargain away his sister 
to Vivian Temple, that he may relieve the 
pressure of his money market, by availing 
himself of a portion of her pin money! The 
baronet is as silly as rascally. His sister 
Laura hasa rage for male conquests, and levels 
herartilleryat Vivian, and the heavy moth flits 
about the flame till his wingsare nearly singed, 
but ultimately escapes. Some companions 
in high life tempt Vivian Temple into certain 
town immoralities, and though the parvenue 
flinches at first, we find him subsequently 
drinking and quarrelling in his cups, and 
affecting a sort of knight errantry in defence 
of the honour of the confiding girl whose 
heart he had gained, and to whom he is 
promise-trothed, but whom he has left to 
sorrow at his infidelity. He fights a duel— 
and, discovering that the rich lady has jilted 
him, he feels compunctious visitings of con- 
science, and literally takes to “ drinking, 
and other small vices.” Florence hearing of 
his combat in behalf of her wounded fame, 
forgives and marries him. There are but 
two scenes of the entire five acts which rest 
on the memory, and these start from the can- 
vass, rather as relievi from a frieze, than por- 
tions of a painting. Mr. Westland Marston 
must study the playwright’s art deeply and 
continuously; without this he may write a 
dramatic poem, but never produce a success- 
ful acting play. 
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Mramatic lirror. 





DRURY LANE THEATRE. 


Within the last ten years the absurd notion 
that England was a non-musical nation 
has been exploded. Time was when no 
family amongst the middle classes but could 
sing at sight—then madrigals and part songs 
formed the principal amusement of the family 
circle — indeed, in what is quaintly styled 
“the good old times of Queen Bess,” music 
was an essential portion of education : but 
then, alas! intervened the sour times of pu- 
ritanism, and plays were banished—May- 
poles were deemed abominations, and secu- 
lar harmony but as the profane tinkling of 
wires and an uplifting of the voice to the 
evil one and his prime ministers, Dagon and 
Ashtaroth. But Music soon regained its 
primal bloom; and though the “heavenly 
maid” might no longer be considered young, 
she had lost none of her intrinsic attrac- 
tions. The giant Handel, like a knight of 
chivalry, released the imprisoned princess 
from her dull durance; and then were the 
inspired verses of Holy Writ united to divine 
harmonies—the stirring actions of the sacred 
warriors and the jubilant hymnsof the people, 
and the heart-stirring strains of the Jewish 
captives on the banks of Jordan, found a grand 
and abiding echo in the mighty Oratorio. 
And Music has continued her pleasant pil- 
grimage—now wandering from the highways 
to sport joyously in the green lanes of poesy, 
or to shed sweet elegiac tears—now frolick- 
ing in the dance—and now giving a voice to 
the dramatic poet. There is no country on 
the broad earth that can boast of so many 
societies devoted to music as our own. There 
is scarcely a provincial city, town, or village, 
in which there is not a gathering for musical 
purposes. In our great Babylon they are 
legion. To catalogue their titles, and to ex- 
plain their several objects, would cover the 
entire surface of our Mirror. We cannot 
remember any one instance in which a worthy 
appeal has been made to the musical sym- 
pathies either of the patrician or the plebeian 
million, that it has not been promptly re- 
sponded to. The Sacred Harmonic Society, 
at Exeter Hall, has done good service to the 
cause. And here have we confirmation, strong 
as proof of Holy Writ, of the true art-love of 
the people—its vast arena, its galleries, and 
its multiple reserved seats, are filled with 
true worshippers—the names of Spohr and 
Mendelssohn are spells to evoke a mass 
of living beings sufficient to fill a building 


double the size of the Hall. Handel is here, 
however, the enshrined saint of sacred har- 
mony—and worthily is he worshipped by 
his myriad disciples. And yet, forsooth, we 
are not a musical nation! The worship here 
may be said to be devoted to religion—be 
it so; but there are the Promenade Con- 
certs, crammed nightly, from floor to roof, 
with listening thousands, entranced and 
delighted with the combination of sweet 
sounds. Hearts bounding at the splendid 
overtures, and heads and feet keeping time 
with the marked rhythmus of the Valse 
and Polka. The Promenade Concerts have 
greatly assisted, by their excellence and 
cheapness, still further to spread the love 
of music, the appreciation of its beauties, 
and its ameliorating influences. And here 
we may not stint our praise, nor refuse to 
place our single flower in the Bouquet 
Monstre so worthily won by M. Jullien. 
With the strategic skill of a great general, 
he has by slow but effective measures con- 
trived to undermine and to destroy for “‘ ever 
and aye” the questionable prestige of tha 
proud Philharmonic. The Symphonies of 
Beethoven at the Promenades quite equal in 
their interpretation the exponents of Hano- 
ver-square. The principal executants are the 
same, and the readings of M. Jullien are free 
from the eccentricities and exaggerations 
which influence the baton of Signor Costa. 
At Drury Lane the cost is a shilling; at 
Hanover-square a guinea! Besides which, 
at the Promenades we have had the vocal- 
isings of Herr Pischek, Miss Birch, Miss 
Dolby, &c.; for soloists, Sainton, Richard- 
son, Baumann, Piatti, Barret, Deloffre, 
Howell, Koenig, Anglois, &c.—names which 
have earned an European reputation. The 
old guinea and half-guinea concerts have 
received their mortal wound,—no empiricism 
can recover them, no charlatanism stay their 
dissolution. They may now become mat- 
ters for the pen of the historian of bye- 
gone insanities. Instead of the tendency of 
low prices vulgarising and inducing the ne- 
cessity for inferior entertainments, the very 
cheapness is a means of securing a better 
article, of increasing the spread of taste, and 
of ultimately creating the necessity. And 
we again repeat that to M. Jullien much of 
this improved taste in music, and its grow 
ing desire, is due—for he has spared neither 
labour nor liberality in promoting and work- 
ing out the beneficial design. To obtain a 
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more extended field to carry out the good 
work, and to ensure increased advantages, 
M. Jullien has become the lessee of Drury 
Lane Theatre, and we have faith in his good 
intentions, and dependance on his energy. 
We are sure that he will not indolently re- 
pose on his past successes, but will exert 
himself to his full bent to the perfecting 
his designs. ‘The first step he has taken 
denotes a foregone conclusion. He has set 
himself to his task right manfully, and has 
with exceeding liberality, governed by un- 
questioned taste, given a new face to the old 
building. The accumulated filth and the 
tarnished ornaments have disappeared; the 
gloomy lustres—lucus a non lucendo—have 
departed, and in their places have up- 
risen a theatre which, for beauty of de- 
sign and gracefulness of ornament can- 
not be surpassed. ‘The prevailing colour 
is of almost neutral tint, partaking of 
a French white and pale lavender; upon 
this is placed in relief a trellis work in rich 
gilding, the framework of each compart- 
ment being surrounded with fcliage exqui- 
sitely wrought into wreaths. This orna- 
ment is carried up to the ceiling, where 
itis joined by a corresponding network sur- 
rounding the dome, giving a oneness and 
harmony to the decoration. ‘The slender 
pillars which support the tiers of boxes are 
enwreathed with exquisitely-modelled gur- 
lands of burnished gold. The hangings and 
restings of the boxes are of bright scarlet 
cloth, which imparts not only a brilliant 
and a pleasing effect, but affords relief to the 
eye, and greatly assists the toilettes. The 
ceiling is painted in pale blue, delicately 
shaded, as to preeent a summer sky seen 
through a roofless building. ‘The thought is 
new, and the result correspondingly charm- 
ing. The chandelier is of cut glass, of pecu- 
liar construction and admirable fancy, and 
the wings formed of drops to represent 
the union jack, the stripes of which are pro- 
duced by jets of gas. The general effect is 
exceedingly effective. The band is complete 
in every department—the contrabassi and 
violoncelli are unusually strong; and as these 
instruments constitute the very foundation of 
an orchestra, their massiveness is of especial 
importance. The most striking motivos of 
the popular operas of the day have been ar- 
ranged as quadrilles, and are played to per- 
fection—the solos for the various instruments 
are charmingly executed, and the balance of 
sound is always sustained—the unpleasant 
and inartistic preponderance of brass and 
sheepskin being carefully avoided. The “ na- 
tional song” interpreted by Miss Dolby is 
not national, but made up of bits of Swiss 
melodies, and terminating with a species of 
the well known yudelin of the inhabitants of 
the “Green Tyrol.” The charming voice 
and cultivated style of the vocalist have, how- 
ever, secured for it a nightly encore. 


The long-promised Swiss Quadrilles, for 
which we are told M. Jullien, in a spirit of 
enthusiasm, traversed the Great St. Bernard, 
for the purpose of inhaling the true inspira. 
tion at the very fountain head, have been per. 
formed. He has sought to impart to his 
music the local colouring of the land of the 
patriot Tell, but M. Jullien is a rather late 
pilgrim amongst the Alpine wonders. Ros. 
sini has used up the essential spirit in his 
“Guillaume Tell ;” the “ranz de vaches,” is 
now as common to the English public as the 
“ Bay of Biscay, oh!” and storms have seen 
their best musical days, in the musical paint. 
ing of Beethoven’s marvellous Pastoral Sym. 
phony, and in the Simoom of Felicien David’s 
“Desert.”’ Still M. Jullien has contrived to 
produce a novelty, and the various effects in- 
troduced, though they may not be classed as 
legitimate, their introduction at the Prome- 
nade Concerts should not be visited with a 
severe classical indignation. The terrible 
fall of the avalanche is a musical absurdity; 
and the simulating of the approaching storm, 
by placing the theatre in a sort of semi- 
darkness, is travelling beyond the widest 
allowable means. Without scenery or spoken 
dialogue it is vain to seek to compass 
such illusions by musical or mechanical 
means; they must ever signally fail, and the 
attempt neither affords pleasure to the audi- 
tors, nor honour to the inventor. The mere 
tunes of the quadrilles, which should be the 
principal groundwork, have no special merit 
beyond a thousand other affairs of the same 
description; indeed, they possess not the 
most distant claim to novelty or prettiness. 
The introduction of the Alpine instrument, 
Styled the corne sauvage, imparts a cou- 
leur locale, and the noises of wind and the 
rain are cleverly imitated; but no combina- 
tion of notes can represent “silence,’’ or 
“ daybreak,” or other such matters. The 
variations on the national air, “ Au rive du 
lac,” are charmingly played by Richardson, 
Collinet, Lazarus, and Barret; the audience, 
however, on the night we were present, dis- 
played no marked enthusiasm for “The Swiss 
Quadrille,” composed by M. Jullien, during 
his late tour in Switzerland. M. L’Anglois, 
the celebrated performer on the double 
bass, effects positive marvels on that un- 
wieldy instrument. He draws from it the 
most delicate sounds, and produces the clear- 
est and truest harmonics. His execution is 
unerring, and his shake perfect. The 
arena, and every part of the theatre, has 
been densely crowded on every night of per- 
formance. 


HAYMARKET THEATRE. 


The opening of the season is one of espe- 
cial interest, and every lover of the dramatic 
literature of the country looks forward with 
anticipation that some work may be pro- 
duced that will shed a radiance around the 
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English stage. Mr. Webster has given in- 
disputable proofs of his earnest wish to pro- 
mote this good work, and the doors of his 
theatre and the coffers of his treasury have 
been opened wide and liberally to ensure 
such result. The company engaged is nu- 
merous, and in many respects effective; 
some changes have taken place, though we 
have not experienced, as yet, that the changes 
have been improvements. Mr. Creswick is 
a mechanical actor—-cold when calm, and 
violent when warm, Mr. H. Farren, a son 
of the Farren, has essayed the light comedy 
with no marked success; but he is young, 
and time may do much. His person is good, 
and his voice sufficient, though wanting in 
modulation, but study and practice will no 
doubt ameliorate the many crudities which 
at present characterise his efforts. A new 
farce, ‘* Who’s my husband?” affords scope 
for the peculiarities of Mr. Keeley, but is of 
little worth. Its dialogue is pointless, and 
its situations have done good service in 
a multitude of bygone farces. The new 
play, “ The Heart and the World,” will be 
found noticed in another part of our Mirror. 
Various novelties are ‘in preparation; and if 
Mr. Webster cannot command success, he 
strives with all legitimate means to deserve it. 


ROYAL LYCEUM THEATRE. 


A change has come over not only the spirit 
of the proprietary, but over the building it- 
self. The whilom gloom and dirt—the latter 
the accumulation of many past seasons—has 
been swept away, and the former has been 
dispelled by an ample supply of brilliant gas. 
The mephitic vapours which used literally to 
choke the audience, are dispersed, and a 
most graceful decoration has taken place 
of the intense shabbiness by which it was 
formerly characterised. Madame Vestris has 
succeeded Mr. and Mrs. Keeley, and as the 
Queen has honoured the theatre with her 

ial patronage, and the arrangements be- 
ing such that royalty need not fear to enter 
its precincts, we have little doubt that, with 
good pieces, the speculation will be success- 
ful, We must not forget that to Madame 
Vestris the stage is greatly indebted for ma- 
terial improvements in the mounting of 
pieces. The Olympic, during her manage- 
ment, gave the impetus to the present im- 
proved mod: of illustrating the drama which 
was so ably carried out by Mr. Macready, 
and subsequently by Mr. Phelps at Sadler’s 
Wells and Mrs. Warner at Marylebone. The 
decorations are in excellent taste, though, 
we think, too crowded for the area. The old 
disfiguring balcony, and the two Chinese 
smoking pavilions which figured at the sides 
of the proscenium, have been judiciously re+ 
moved. The new spandrils are well imagined, 
and greatly improve the form. The dominant 
colour is a pale rose, relieved by a cerulean 





blue, upon which are placed figures of Cus 
pids and floral wreaths in white. The dra- 
peries are of crimson tabaret with curtains of 
white Swiss muslin. The whole is lighted 
by richly-gilt lustres. The general effect is 
admirable. Agood, though not a very brilliant 
company has been secured, though in all re- 
spects sufficient for the acting of the light 
dramas which it would seem the direction in- 
tend to be pabulum of their entertainment. 
The selection for the first night was, how- 
ever, anything but propitious. “The Pride 
of the Market” is poor in plot, flimsy in in- 
terest, bald in dialogue, without a single 
brilliancy to impart even a momentary 
sparkle. It is a translation of a drama acted 
at one of the very minor theatres in Paris, 
A noble rowé carries off a bouguetiere to his 
hotel; her lover, a simple baker, follows, 
and an old market-woman, with her compan- 
ions, procured from Louis XIV. an order that 
heshalleither marry the girl or be incarcerated 
in the Bastile. The nobleman bribes the baker 
with fine clothes and money to persuade the 
girl to marry him; this the Jouquetiere re- 
fuses unless the nobleman will give his con- 
sent to his sister’s union with a proscribed 
marquis. Consent is gained, the two couples 
are made happy, and the nobleman is again 
free to pursue his career of heartless seduc- 
tion. Madame Vestris acted with her usual 
tact, Buckstone was as droll as the character 
permitted, and Mr. Leigh Murray was suffici- 
ently gay, but must study to gain repose. 
The piece was. but slightly applauded. The 
new farce of “The Light Dragoons” is an 
elaboration of “Les Mousquetaires Gris.” 
It is dull and pointless, and was received 
with coldness and some. disapprobation. 
Madame Vestris was enthusiastically greeted 
upon her entrance, and was called for at the 
conclusion of “The Pride of the Market.” 


PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 


The management has this season adopted 
the star system, but we much doubt whether 
its brilliancy will dispel the natural gloom 
which seems to be inherent to this theatre. 
There is'a murkiness pervading the establish- 
ment, which it would appear nothing can dis- 
perse. Tragedy, comedy, burlesque, farce,opera, 
and ballet-—nomatter who may have been the 
authors or concoctors—lose here their pres- 
tige ; all have been tried in turn, and all have 
singularly failed. The attemptto act theShak- 
sperian drama at this theatre is a positive ab- 
surdity with such a troupe; we do not deny 
that it contains some respectable actors, but 
they do not coalesce,.and there is a sad want 
of homogenity; hence all is abrupt, coarse, 
and unfinished. Brought together without 
regard to their individual merit, and many 
of them being forced for the particular occasion 
from their special walk, the result ig bald and 
disjointed. The Princese’s lacks even the 
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advantage of a leading provincial theatre, 
in this respect; for there the continued 
habit of acting together gives a sort of unity 
to the acting, which the sessional changes 
which are constantly occurring at the Oxford- 
ford-street establishment infallibly destroys. 
Then the scenery, and what are denominated 
the “ properties,” are so heterogenous in cha- 
racter that anything like an approach to dra- 
matic illusion is impossible. The chamber 
that is exhibited in a modern farce serves the 
purpose of a banquetting-hall in a play of 
Shakspere’s; in fact, the entire system re- 
quires a thorough reform. The engagement 
of Mr. Macready and Miss Cushman would 
prove advantageous were they supported by 
liberal means—not meanness in the pro- 
duction of the dramas in which they act. 
Anything so utterly shabby, and so regardless 
of scenic propriety, as the “getting up ” of 
“Macbeth” and “Henry VIII.” has never 
been witnessed on the boards of a metropoli- 
tan theatre; it would have disgraced the 
humblest stages of the eastern part of Lon- 
don. The dresses were literally “ shreds and 
patches,” and the scenery dreary and dirty. 

Macready’s Macbeth is one of his greatest 
parts. His first scene where he encounters 
the weird sisters on the blasted heath, is full 
of beauties ; and indeed every phase of the 
character is poetically interpreted. ‘lhe last 
act is, however, the crowning triumph, and 
his death is, perhaps, his very finest effort. 
Miss Cushman has only seen the broad exter- 
nals of Lady Macbeth. Her melo-dramatic 
vigour, and violence of action, absolutely de- 
stroyed what is technically styled “ the dag- 
ger scene.” There seemed a determination 
on the part of the lady to act down the wa- 
vering thane. ‘The sleeping scene,” from 
its repose, somewhat redeemed the previous 
violence. The singing witches were out of 
time and out of tune, and produced so diabo- 
lical a charivari as must have charmed the 
musical ears of the attendant demons. 

Henry the VIII., with the exception of 
Mr. Macready’s Cardinal Wolsey, was a sig- 
nal abortion. It was unrelieved by one re- 
deeming excellence. 


SURREY THEATRE. 


Balfe’s opera of “ The Enchantress,” which 
was composed for the first appearance of the 
charming Madame Thillon, at Drury Lane, 
has been produced here with even more than 
its original effect. Miss Romer impersonates 
the principal character, and her energetic 
singing and vigorous acting are peculiarly 
adapted for this theatre. The tide of good 
fortune which attended the embarkation of Mr. 
Bunn on board the good ship the Surrey, still 
continues unabated, and will waft him safely 
to the Fortunate Isles. His crew are efficient, 
his cargo fresh to the inhabitants on the 
transpontine shores, and his skill and tactics 
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as acommander render him the only man 
for this service. The rigging and provision 
would not disgrace a Queen’s ship, and right 
sure are we that after a few voyages Admiral 
Bunn will have comfortably filled his lock- 
ers, and be enabled to lay up in ordinary, 
without petitioning Government for aretiring 
pension. 


MARYLEBONE THEATRE. 


It is peculiarly encouraging to the true 
lovers of the poetical drama, that the triumph 
of the opening week has continued unabated, 
The intellect of the audiences of this theatre, 
hitherto debased by the vilest melodramatic 
offal, is fast recovering its healthy tone ; and 
in lieu of the obscenities and scenes of low 
Metropolitan crime and disgusting dialogue, 
they now listen with rapt attention and 
visible delight to the “wonders of the world” 
of Shakspere, and the polished sentences of 
Sheridan. To Mrs. Warner is London in- 
debted for this vast and valuable lesson—a 
lesson precious as the golden ointment of 
Gilead—to the middle classes. The first 
effort to carry the gospel of Shakspere to 
Sadler’s Wells, and the present location for 
the interpretation of his inspirations at Mary- 
lebone, are due to Mrs. Warner. It was this 
lady who gave its present distribution its 
first impetus—it was this lady who had the 
moral courage to produce the loftier dramatic 
works of the national stage, in their integrity 


—for the excision of certain passages has 
become necessary, from the change of man- 
ners which has occurred since the days of 
Elizabeth. Costumehas been brought nearer 
to the period which the dramas illustrate, 
and scenic proprieties have become now all 
important to the right rendering of the sub- 


ject. The eye and the ear are no longer 
outraged by ill-judged omissions, nor is our 
veneration for the poet sacrificed to the 
overweening vanities of some unapproach- 
able actor. The absurd star system is now, 
we trust, at anend. Cutting and maiming 
the so-called minor characters, for the pur- 
pose of stuffing out the chief part beyond its 
natural proportions will no longer be tamely 
suffered; it has received its hic jacet. 
The renowned and much be-praised and 
be-puffed Garrick, in his pride of place as 
manager, was wont to play such tricks as 
might make the angels weep. In Hamlet, 
the tragedy now under notice, which he pre- 
sumed to alter in 1771, he excluded the cha- 
racter of Osrick, and suppressed the Grave- 
diggers. Even the last dying speech and 
confession of Laertes was banished, as it 
yielded him a supposed advantage over the 
star of the night. This was submitted to 
during the life of the actor-manager, but the 
public, when he was no more, insisted upon 
these infamous hiatuses being filled up; and 
upon the otcasion of its restoration the 
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public testified their satisfaction by repeated 
cheers. At the Marylebone Theatre, though 
the heart is not startled by lightning- 
flashes of genius, the understanding is not 
insulted by drivelling incapacity. The audi- 
diences bear testimony to the harmony of the 
parts, and seem to rejoice in a new sense of 
appreciation. Thousands who had never read 
one lire of Shakspere, will now, after seeing 
him acted in theatres where a Rosse’s tele- 
scope is not necessary to see the features of 
the actors, nor an ear trumpet to catch the 
“winged words ” of the poet, seek refresh- 
ment and instruction from the perusal of his 
works. The one naturally assists the other, 
and ere long there will not exist an individual 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
land, to whom the works of Shakspere shall 
remain a sealed book. To these volumes the 
over-wrought artizan, and the poorly-paid 
sempstress, and the boy and girl whose young 
energies have been sorely stricken at the 
loom, will fly for rest and refreshment—like 
the hart at the water brook. We are not quite 
sure if, apart from the world-popularity of 
its title, Mrs. Warner has not anticipated 
the moment for the production of Hamlet ; 
its profound philosophy, andits metaphysical 
subtleties and logical conclusions, are caviare 
to the million. Even in the silence of the 
library these require a concentration of 
thought, and a previous knowledge of sys- 
tems, which are rare except to those whose 
time and choice of study are their own— 
upon the stage, and, deteriorated by conven- 
tional rant and the quick action of inci- 
dents, these “‘ special wonders of philosophy” 
become mere sounds, “ signifying nothing.” 

The soliloquies and refined logical deduc- 
tions, and the mental infirmity, and the 
doubts and waverings, and the indolent inde- 
cision, have been most felicitously drawn by 
the German poet, Freilegrath, in his parallel 
between Germany and the Prince of Den- 
mark :— 


“The story of that deed accurst 

Through all his tortured soul doth send 
A dreadful light, a burning thirst 

For vengeance :—ay, but mark the end! 
He ponders, plans; what should he do? 

His weak heart wavers, doubt assails him; 
For deeds of prompt and vigorous hue 

The prompt and vigorous spirit fails him. 


“So lacking resolution, he 

Pretends he’s crazed, trusts all to time, 
Soliloquises plenteously, 

And breathes his choler out in rhyme : 
In pantomime he vents it, too; 

And, once seized with a fighting fit, 
He stabs Polonius Kotzebue, 

And let’s the right man go unhit. 


“Thus lives he sadly, dreamily, 
And still his own faint heart impeaches ; 
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He lets them send him over sea, 
And comes back armed—with caustic 
speeches. 
If bitter words could kill the King, 
None more expert than he to use ’em; 
But downright action? That’s a thing 
Of which his worst foes can’t accuse him. 


“ At last his sword is fairly out ; 
Something he will do now or never. 
Alas! five acts to bring about 
This tardy and ill-starred endeavour ! 
Lifeless beside his felon foes 
The self-undone behold he lies; 
And Fontinbras, while none oppose, 
Walks in and makes the realm his prize.” 


To be sure, for the crowd, there isthe ghost 
——— “in complete steel 
Making night hideous; and we, fools of 
nature, 
So horridly to shake our disposition 
With thoughts beyond the reaches of our 
souls” — 


and the work-day wisdom of the Gravedigger 
contrasted with the transcendentalism of the 
Prince of Denmark, and the funereal rites of 
Ophelia. These points are, however, far 
between, and have little hold on the general 
mind—the essential spirit of the play rests 
on its cunning anatomy of the human mind, 
and a full sense and appreciation of this 
esoteric excellence requires long mental 
training, and deep and secluded study. And . 
therefore we deem the selection of Hamlet 
under the existing circumstances of the 
theatre ill chosen. Independently of these 
considerations, Gertrude affords but scant 
means fer exhibiting the tragic powers 
of Mrs. Warner; and with the present 
company, well composed as we admit it to 
be, Mrs. Warner should, for the present at 
least, be the “ observed of all observers.” 
Mr. Graham’s Hamlet is of the ordinary 
stage calibre—the bearing is graceful, and the 
action unexaggerated. The old traditions of 
the part have been well remembered, and are 
repeated with commendable accuracy. There 
is no attempt to strike out new lights; no 
effort to add to or take away any of the ac- 
customed points. The character has been 
studied after the conventional mode; there 
is no searching after the inner meaning— 
no diving for the philosophical wealth— 
—no metaphysical aspirings—no weeping 
of the soul—no mentality—it is, through- 
out, purely physical, and of the earth, earthy. 
Either Mr. Graham’s ear is defective, or his 
scholarship defective—for in instances where 
the rhythmus of the verse cannot well be 
mistaken, there was incorrectness of the 
quantity that grated upon our auriculars as 
painfully as the filing of a saw—“cdémplete 
steel” is twisted into “ compléte steel,” 
and so on, cum multis aliis. Yet, des~ 
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pite these errors of judgment or carelessness, 
Mr. Graham is a passable Hamlet for the 
nonce—he is tall, well-looking, and has a 
complete knowledge of stage mechanism. 
Claudius was efficiently acted by Mr. John- 
stone, who has intelligence, and whose style is 
free from vulgarity. We do not see the ad- 
vantage of the restoration of the soliloquy, 
“O, my offence is rank, it smells to heaven ;” 
indeed, we doubt if this speech was spoken 
evenin Shakspere’s day. The inordinate length 
of the printed play would have rendered its en- 
tire performance an impossibility in the hours 
devoted to the representations at the theatre 
at the Bankside. Miss Huddart, as the 
“young, the beautiful, the harmless, and the 
pious” Ophelia, acted with great sweetness, 
and sung the wild and quaint snatches of 
melody with infinite taste. She has an ex- 
ceedingly rich contralto voice, full of tone, 
and of extensive register. 

The management of the Ghost is as poeti- 
cal as ingenious, and the placing the majesty 
of buried Denmark on an elevation of the 
bastion, imparts an added sublimity to the 
scene. The vanishing. of the “ troubled 
spirit,” is also effective, and proves the nice 
attention which has been directed to the pro- 
duction of the play, Just sufficient has been 
introduced of improved “effects,” to worthily 
illustrate the text, without placing the scene- 
painter and the machinist in absurd rivalry 
with the poet. The donning the student’s 
costume by Horatio is judicious, and defines 


the character. The burial procession was 
poetically and picturesquely conceived. The 
tragedy was received with evident satisfac- 
tion. 


ROYAL ADELAIDE GALLERY. 
LAURENT’S CASINO. 


“Vive amour et la danse,” though long 
deemed the peculiar social cry of what the 
egotistical French call “la belle France,” has 
for the last two seasons become the watch- 
word of our overgrown metropolis. M. 
Laurent has transplanted the Casino to 
London, and here it flourishes with more 
than its pristine vigour. ‘The Adelaide Gal- 
lery, with its chemical lectures, and its elec. 
trical machines, has changed its guise, and 
in lieu of philosophical experiments, and 
models of railroads and atmospheric loco- 


motives, we have the gay quadrille, the valse 
& deux temps, and the bewildering polka ; in 
lieu of the reports of air guns and deto- 
nating materials, we have the enlivening 
strains of a splendid orchestra, numbering 
upwards of half a hundred of first-rate in- 
strumentalists, waking the echoes with their 
soul-inspiring and dance-compelling mea- 
sures. There is a vocal and instrumental 
concert preceding the terpsichorean. revels, 
in which are heard some agreeable vocalising, 
and the chef d’ceuvres of the greatest masters 
of classical music. The conductor, M. Emile 
Laurent, does his ministering firmly, and 
with perfect precision, and the “salle de 
dance” is decorated with great taste, after 
the style of Louis XIV., and is brilliantly 
lighted with gracefully-formed lustres. The 
doctors tell us in their books that exercise is 
conducive to health; and right sure are we 
that music and dancing are great moral, as 
well as physical specifies. We have greater 
faith in Beethoven than Boerhave, that polkas 
are more potent than pills, mazourkas than 
magnesia, quadrilles than quinine, and valses 
than valerian; and so we conclude as we 
began, with borrowing the Frenchman’s 
motto—“ Vive l’amour et la danse !” 


POLYTECHNIC. 


There is no ‘place in the metropolis where 
amusement and instruction are so well amal- 
gamated as at this institution. The mind 
receives the knowledge while the feelings 
are interested. Everything is so thought- 
fully managed, that while the adult finds ample 
means and appliances for wonder and reflec. 
tion, the youthful will here gain new 
ideas,and receive those grains of first thought, 
which by after culture will ripen into arich 
and abundant harvest. Science here displays 
its marvels, All the discoveries and im- 
provements in art are exhibited and lucidly 
explained by means of admirable models and 
well delivered lectures. The experiments of 
the physical properties of a jet of steam in 
reference to ventilation, are curious and in- 
teresting. The diving-bell and diver, with 
Hyde’s apparatus for conversing with per- 
sons under the water, is especially striking, 
and incontestibly proves that we are but on 
the shores of the vast ocean of mechanical 
wonders. The dissolving views are charm- 
ingly drawn and admirably managed. 
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Literary sHlirror. 





The Works of G. P. R. James, Esq., Revised 
and Corrected by the Author. With an 
Introductory Preface. Vol. XIV. Forest 
Days. London: Parry andCo. 1847. 


Historical novels, unless written by those 
who are very familiar with the subject, are 
generally vapid and uninteresting, for what- 
ever pains an author may take to conceal his 
want of knowledge, a careful reader may 
soon detect it. James has, however, deter- 
mined not to have this fault found with him, 
and has been at the pains to render himself 
familiar with the manners and customs of the 
period of which he treats, and has carefully 
studied the history of those days. The stir- 
ring reign of Henry III. affords abundant 
materials for romances ; at that time England 
was just emerging from barbarism, and was 
beginning to feel her own strength, and de- 
termined to be neither ill governed by a 
king, nor tyrannised over by a set of foreign 
minions. Simon de Montfort, animated by 
the purest feelings of patriotism, saw with 
grief the distracted state of his country, and 
determined to do his utmost to restore peace 
and happiness. Once embarked on the task, 
he spared no pains to bring it toa fortunate con- 
clusion. He foresaw that the struggle would 
be bloody, but conscious rectitude compelled 
him to waive every consideration, and de- 
spite of private feeling, to give his life and 
fortune to the cause of social reform. 

James has judiciously chosen the period 
wherein to lay his plot ; just at the time 
when Simon de Montfort was in power. 
Plots and conspiracies beset him on all sides, 
jealousy and treachery marred his projects, 
ill seconded by those from whom he had 
been led to expect warm support. We can 
well imagine, even before perusing ‘‘ Forest 
Days,” what boundless materials for romance 
were ready at hand. Civil war was prepar- 
ing to desolate the land, the king’s party were 
fortifying their castles, and mustering their 
adherents, and all appeared dark and lower- 
ing. At this moment the story begins, in 
those good old times, as we are wont to call 
them, when we merely regard them through 
the vehicle of romance. The forests still 
flourished in their glory, and Robin Hood 
and his merry men lightly trod the green 
sward, and occasionally enlivened the woods 
by the sound of the horn, or the twang of the 
bowstring. 

“Good old times” —it is the fashion to call 
them so, and many unreflesting persons look 
back with regret on the days that are past. 
When the villages remained undisturbed, 


and the villagers knew nought of what was 
going on beyond the circle of their vision— 
when, in fact, a general simplicity -prevailed, 
and when our countrymen were happier and 
more contented. If they had been so, we 
might sorrow, but such was never the case. 
People are as happy and contented now as 
they ever were—indeed, far happier; the same 


passions disturbed them, and the same crimes 


were committed then as now—human nature 
does not change. But if our civilisation be 
worth anything, it does and will ameliorate 
the condition of mankind. Our railways, 
our steamers, our canals, our improvements 
in the arts and sciences, are mere evidences 
that we are advancing rapidly in the career 
of human progress, and that we are going 
ahead as fast as practicable. Comforts and 
education are great incentives to happiness, 
and few will deny that all classes at present 
enjoy greater comforts and a better education 
than they ever previously possessed. 
‘Forest Days” is one of the best of 
James’s novels, it is distinguished by many 
of those qualities which insure popularity ; 
a rapid succession of adventures, well com- 
bined, one part resting upon the other, no 
scenes introduced not bearing directly upon 
the narrative; and characters in which one 
feels great personal interest. Among them 
Robin Hood bears a distinguished part; this 
outlaw possesses always a particular fascina- 
tion, and, if well treated, is sure to invest a 
story with interest. James has succeeded 
admirably in delineating the monarch of 
Sherwood; and the reader will follow his 
career with great interest. Most persons, 
however, have read the work before us, and 
we have noticed this reprint principally as it 
is one of the best of James’s novels, and also 
that we might bear testimony to the careful 
manner in which itis got up. The printing 
is excellent; and it forms a very handsome 
addition to a gentleman’s library. There are 
few, however, who purchase novela when 
they are first published, but these cheap 
editions will no doubt tempt many to obtain 
them. . Fourteen volumes have already ap- 
peared, and we feel no doubt they have met 
with great success. James is a favourite 
writer among a very large class, and he de- 
serves the popularity he has acquired; for 
his works ever breathe with a pure and earn- 
est tone. There is no word or expression to 
offend the most modest reader; and the 
purpose is ever good, to uphold virtue and 
expose vice—to show how in this world the 
good are rewarded, if not with outward 
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honours, with inward peace; and that the 
wicked, however they may appear happy and 
contented, and surrounded with blessings, 
are in fact most wretched ; that beneath the 
smile that plays around the lips of the invi- 
vidious, a canker is knawing to the very 
heart’s core, such has been Mr. James’s ob- 
ject, and he has succeeded. Parents have no 
fear in placing these volumes in the hands of 
their children ; for, however he may gild life 
with romance, we never rise from his pages 
with a feeling that our respect for virtue has 
been tampered with, or our disgust of vice 
abated. This is a great deal to say of a 
writer who has written so much; but what 
we say we conscientiously believe, and there- 
fore we always feel a pleasure in noticing 
Mr. James’s works; for however we may be 
inclined to condemn the plot or dislike the 
characters, we have never to quarrel with 
the author’s intentions. 


A Popular Account of the Manners and Cus- 
toms of India, By Charles Acland, Chap- 
lain at Cuttack, Pooree, and Midnapore. 
Murray. 1847. 


The information necessary to be acquired 
about India is in general contained in works 
of so large asize,and is couched in terms so 
perfectly unsuited, that to youth that vast 
country generally remains a sealed book un- 
til the time arrive when an university or col- 
lege education places more bulky volumes than 
the present one in their hands. Most works 
upon India treat besides uponsubjects which 
the youthful reader would scarcely under- 
stand, and which would therefore be desti- 
tute of interest for him. It is important that 
India should be a subject of study with the 
general reader, since, as it has done fora 
long past period, it is likely to exert no 
little influence upon our history as a nation 
in time tocome. Itis to its shores that our 
armies flock, its provinces have been the 
scenes of our victories, its natives have ex- 
perienced the benefits accruing from our re- 
fined civilisation, it is rapidly learning from 
us all the useful and ornamental arts of 
life, and its bosom teems with inexhaus- 
tible stores of productions which, ship- 
ped to Great Britain, serve to diffuse pros- 
perity among our humbler classes. How 
many of the articles of almost daily use fall 
under our notice without creating even a mo- 
mentary reflection as to where they first 
sprang into existence; what toil beneath 
burning suns has been the lot of those who 
prepared them for our consumption! We 
make use of their luxuries, and we scarcely 
ever suffer ourselves to be carried back in 
imagination to that magnificent Jand, asso- 
ciated in reflective minds with the most 
wonderful curiosities and beautiful land- 
scapes which nature seems to have assembled 
together, at once the grand, the majestic, the 


sylvan, and the softest of all scenery. Yet 
what a boundless theme for thought would 
not an acquaintance with the Indies open up 
to the young reader. The history of its varied 
races, their extraordinary habits, their cus- 
toms, their quarrels, their advances in civili- 
sation, their progress in religion, are all ques- 
tions with which he may occupy himself one 
after another. Butin order to obtain an ex- 
tended knowledge of India a series of books 
must be read, various researches enteredinto. 
It is not sufficient to dip into two or three 
ponderous volumes upon the East, and take 
a hurried survey of its immense tracts of 
country. That the superficial reader may 
do, and when he shall endeavour to con- 
verse in society upon the subject he will 
find his knowledge of little avail. The 
best plan is to begin and go on progressively. 
That is to say, take up a little book—we are 
now addressing the very youthful reader— 
and obtain some idea of what India is. Then 
proceed to some work which shall enter into 
more general detail,and which embraces a 
wider range of subject. 

The present little book is brought out un- 
der circumstances of peculiar interest, which 
will give it some charm in the eyes of our 
youthful readers. It is the production of a 
clergyman now dead, and is a collection of 
letters addressed by him to his children here 
at home. Let our readers imagine to them- 
selves the pleasure they would have derived 
from receiving, from so many thousand miles’ 
distance, accounts of a place so interesting, 
and they will the more readily enter into the 
spirit of the present little volume. It pos- 
sesses, indeed, one strong recommendation 
in oureyes. The familiar address of the fa- 
ther to his children has apparently been very 
little altered, and this will render it of easy 
comprehension to persons very little ad- 
vanced in life. It is just really the kind of 
thing calculated to excite the greatest curi- 
osity about India, and thus is likely to lead 
on to the perusal of other works containing 
more extensive information. We are far 
from supposing that the information con- 
tained in Mr. Acland’s book is sufficient for 
any one desirous of obtaining an intimate 
knowledge of all India, since such is far from 
being the case. It relates to a portion of 
that vast country, describes the European 
and native mode of life, their employment of 
the natives, their habits and customs; and 
occasionally we have the most graphic 
descriptions of fine landscapes ; adventures 
teem throughout with accounts of hunting 
and traversing the jungle in quest of game— 
excursionsup to native villages—descriptions 
of their reception of the Europeans, and the 
efforts of the missionaries to spread the gos- 
pel. One portion in the early part of the 
work, relating to the last-mentioned subject 
is peculiarly interesting. The description of 
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the avidity of the natives—their willingness 
to be taught, and the flocking together of 
the men and women, some with infants in 
their arms, to listen to the discourse of the 
English missionary, is possessed of the 
greatest possible charm. It might appear 
from this that the matter contained in this 
work is scarcely of a nature to interest 
children; but that would be a great mis- 
take. It is one of the peculiar attractions 
of the volume that everything treated of 
is brought within the compass of the 
youthful reader’s mind. Every adventure, 
every description, is rendered to us in fa- 
miliar language, and is made, if possible, 
more interesting still by this simplicity of 
style which some might feel disposed to 
blame, or call in question. Mr. Acland pro- 
fesses to address himself principally to young 
people, and performs his task admirably. 
His object was to convey in a small space 
some idea of the place where he had travelled 
to those in England, who might probably 
never reach it, or, if fortune did lead them 
in that direction, he wished that they might 
possess some information upon the subject 
beforehand. He does not pretend to enter 
into investigation as to what India is likely 
to produce—of her value politically—of her 
resources commercially. Abandoning these 
to the care of writers who address them- 
selves to a more mature age, he selected just 
those topics likely at once to amuse and in- 
struct the young. We consider the “ Popu- 
lar History of the Manners and Customs of 
India” likely to become one of the most 
popular of Mr. Murray’s already very popular 
series, which has the merit of having carried 
literature into circles from which it was 
before excluded, and diffusing instruction 
through a wide class of readers. We are 
among those who ardently desire the spread 
of cheap literature, convinced that, if it be 
of the proper kind, its effect cannot fail to 
be most beneficial. The present work pos- 
sesses a strong recommendation in its low 
price, which places it within the reach of a 
wide and very extensive circle. 


A History of Servia and the Servian Revo- 
lution. From original MSS. and Documents. 
Translated from the German of Leopold 
Ranke, by Mrs. Alexander Kerr, authoress 
of “ Songs of Hope and Memory.” Lon- 
den: Murray. 1847. 

Servia is a country but little known to the 
west of Europe, partly from its situation, and 
partly from the troubles by which it is agi- 
tated. Tourists who swarm everywhere else 
seldom venture from the beaten track to exe 
plore countries little known, or study man- 
ners and customs of which they are totally 
ignorant. Fashion leads to a certain course 
of travel, we must see what every one else 
has seen, we must be enabled to converse on 
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topics with which most are familiar. Occa- 
sionally one adventurous man strikes out a 
course for himself, and the world is aston- 
ished that it never previously thought of the 
subject. Mr. Paton on 1845 produced a 
little book on this country which met with 
some success. 

Servia has been for centuries the battle- 
ground of Europe, the field on which the 
Christian and the Osmanli has met in deadly 
conflict to decide who should be the masters 
of the world. For a time the professors of 
the pure faith appeared likely to be overe 
thrown, but that Providence which never 
slumbers watched over and preserved them. 
The fight is now over. The Turks will never 
again be «4 great nation while they profess 
the faith of Mahomed. By treaties they may 
still continue to hold a portion of Europe, but 
that spirit which obtained and preserved 
their power has long passed away, perhaps 
never to be renewed. ‘The history of Servia 
furnishes materials for a most interesting and 
instructive work, and the proper performance 
of which would require the untiring labour 
of many years, by one who was gifted with 
patience, knowledge, a clear judgment, and 
an enthusiasm in the performance of his task. 

We are no blind worshipper of the Grecian 
literature, but we are ready to accord praise 
where praise is due. Ranke undoubtedly 
holds the highest place among the historians 
of his native land. He, in common with his 
countrymen, is very painstaking, and spares 
no trouble to search out information. He 
has dived into old MSS., where many would 
fear to follow, he has ransacked libraries, 
he has searched every available record for 
the proper attainment of the object he had 
in view. This is no great praise to a German 
author; they are naturally inclined to careful 
study. But Ranke possesses other attrac- 
tions—he writes in a light readable style, 
and is not above amusing the public; but his 
works are by no means slight—on the con- 
trary, they display evidences of being written 
by a man who thought profoundly on the 
subjects he handles, one who entered with 
energy upon his task, and threw his life and 
soul into its performance. 

The Servians are an interesting people, 
and well worthy of the study of the west- 
ern nations. Having been for so many 
years subjected to the Turks, they have 
naturally lost much of their power and social 
influence. But their nationality is still in- 
tense. The oppression of the Porte was so 
great, and the tyranny of its instruments so 
insufferable, that most of the people deserted 
tke towns and lived in the villages. Here 
they formed within themselves a little world, 
The men undertook all the heavier duties 
themselves, each family providing for itself. 
When one separated, the men sought amid 
the forest trees suitable to their purpose, 
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felled them, shaped posts, sawed planks, con- 
structed their own houses, cleared and drained 
the land around them, made their own imple- 
ments and furniture ; in fact, provided them- 
selves with almost every necessary by the 
labour of their hands. The women were by 
no means idle, they spun, wove, and clothed 
themselves and their families by the produce 
of their industry. The Servians thus looked 
but little abroad for either necessaries or 
luxuries, which may partly bea reason for 
their having preserved so many of their pri- 
mitive habits. 

Some of their customs remind us very 
mach of what we read of olden times, and 
some bear a singular affinity to the rites still 
practised among the South Sea islanders. 
The way in which Christmas is kept is very 
beautiful and simple, and their “ open home” 
displays their hospitality. They sincerely 
believe in vampyres and witches, and think 
that the plague is carried about by female 
forms, dressed in white, who occasionally 
appear to those whom they infect with 
this fearful malady. They believe in fairy 
spirits, superior to men in power, and 
possessing a knowledge of future events. 
To a favoured few they impart their myste- 
ries. Harmless superstitions that serve to 
keep alive the poetry and romantie ‘spirit 
of the people. Like all dwellers in moun- 
tains, their legends of those light aerial 
spirits who love to torment and assist man- 


kind are beautiful and varied, and often in- 
tensely poetical. 

Ranke made a fine choice when he selected 
the Servians as the people whose history he 
would write. In themselves they possess 
mauy of those qualities on which a writer 
loves to dwell—their manners, their customs, 
their institutions, are almost unknown}; a 
new field of pleasant research is thus opened 
up. This history cannot fail of being well 
received here. It eminently deserves suc. 
cess. It is laboriously, but yet not heavily 
written, being as pleasant to the many as to 
the scholar. It is filled with those passages 
that excite the fancy, that touch the heart, 
and that serve to awaken an intense interest 
in the future fate of the people. 

Mrs, Alexander Kerr has performed the 
task of a translator with great credit to her- 
self. She has not slavishly followed the 
original—we mean she has not attempted to 
translate the idiomatic phrases literally, but 
has done her best to render into English the 
sense of the original, keeping ag closely to 
the words as the construction of our lan- 
guage will allow. Seldom would the reader 
imagine that he was perusing a translation ; 
it runs on so smoothly and so pleasantly. 
It is an admirable performance. “ Ranke’s 
History of Servia” well deserves a place upon 
our shelves, not only for its value as a 
book of reference, but one from which a 
reader may derive both pleasure and profit. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





In answer to numerous inquiries, the Editor 
has much pleasure in replying that the 
articles enumerated are from the pen of 
Fanny E. Lacy. 

K.—We never insert in the Mirror pieces of 
poetry or anything else as advertisements 
or puffs; and if K. desires the lines he has 
forwarded to us to be inserted, we shall 
have'great pleasure in doing so in our ad- 
vertisement sheet, on the receipt of the 
usual charge. 

A Lovine Swatn should have read his verses 
to his mamma before he sent them. His 
nursery governess would have assisted him 
toa better rhyme than “fear” with “ dare.” 

Z.—We trust this is the last letter we shall 
receive from you. 


*.«A star is not destined to be a atar in 
literature. When we look over a huge 
bag of rejected articles, nearly choking the 
entrance to our back office, we shall have 
much pleasure in leaving out our corres- 
pondent’s effusions. May we live till we 
have patience to do it. 

JUVENAL.—Satire is a dangerous’ thing. 
Does our correspondent wish us to be tried 
for libel ? 

L. M.—Declined, as too long. 

B. 8.—The lines are pretty, but unsuited. 


Errata.—In the notice of “Revalenta 
Arabica” which appeared in the October 
number of the Mirror, page 251, line 34, for 
“ seven” read “ several.” 
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